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2 WINTER, ETC. 


WINTER. 


A KINDLY host is Winter hoar, 
With icy fingers, warm of heart! 

Who numbs us, till at every pore 
We tingle with a grateful smart! 


And welcome are the winter nights, 
With cat beside the hearth close curled! 
And all the fireside’s dear delights, 
Oblivious of the outer world, 


Where snow upon the meadow lies, 
And leafless branches shiver bare, 

And stars oft blink their aching eyes, 
That look so long through frozen air! 


Then, haply, while the shrill winds wail, 
If lonesome on Life’s ills we brood, 
We seek some spirit-kindling tale 
To rouse us from this heavy mood; 


Or from the chest belike we take 
Some faded letters, long unread; 
And once more for the cherished sake 

Of eager-winged hours fled, 


We read them, seeming now to hear 
Mute voices ring in happy chime — 

Like leaves of Autumn stained and sear 
They fill our hearts with summer time: 


And if our eyes will fondly blur, 
We pile of logs a merry pyre, 
And list the cat’s contented purr, 
And homely gossip of the fire. 


And still a pleasure without end 
It is, upon a winter’s night, 

To sit in converse with a friend, 
Cheered by the flickering firelight. 


Then welcome is the harsh discord 
Of hailstones on the window-pane, 

That sweeter music doth afford 
Than scented drops of summer rain! 
Academy. G. B TF. 


THESE MEN SEE HIS WONDERS IN THE 


DEEP. 


CHILDHOOD and bright springtime 
With laughing sunshine glow; 
And in my heart and soul there flow 
The ripples of the sea. 


Youth with its careless life, 
Its restless hope and fear; 
And in my heart and soul I hear 
The sighing of the sea. 


Manhood and summer time 
With fame’s high dreamings dwell; 
And in my heart and soul there swell 
The murmurs of the sea. 





Ripe years and laboring oar, 
Toil in the darkening deep; 
And o’er my heart and soul there sweep 
The breakers of the sea. 


Strength failing — autumn time, 
Its sigh and silent tear ; 
And in my heart and soul I hear 
The sobbing of the sea. 


Old age and winter time, 
The fight and sorrow cease; 
And in the heart and soul is peace — 
‘** There shall be no more sea.’” 
Sunday Magazine. STAINLEY WEST. 


I HAVE loved flowers that fade, 
Within whose magic tents 

Rich hues have marriage made 
With sweet unmemoried scents: 
A honeymoon delight, — ~ 

A joy of love at sight, 

That ages in an hour: — 

My song be like a flower! 


I have loved airs, that die 
Before their charm is writ 
Along a liquid sky 
Trembling to welcome it. 
Notes that with pulse of fire 
Proclaim the spirit’s desire, 
Then die, and are nowhere: 
My song be like an air! 


Die, song, die like a breath, 
And wither as a bloom: 
Fear not a flowery death, 
Dread not an empty tomb! 
Fly with delight, fly hence! 
’Twas thine love’s tender sense 
To feast, now on thy bier 
Beauty shall shed a tear. 
ROBERT BRIDGES. 


THE idle life I lead 

Is like a pleasant sleep 
Wherein I rest and heed 

The dreams that by me sweep. 


And still of all my dreams 
In turn so swiftly past 
Each in its fancy seems 
A nobler than the last. 


And every eve I say, 
Noting my step in bliss, 
That I have known no day 
In all my life like this. 
ROBERT BRIDGES. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
LAVOISIER. 

“In été assez heureux ou assez sage, 
pour que l’on ne sache presqu’ autre chose 
de lui, et qu’il n’y ait dans son histoire 
d’autres incidens que des decouvertes.” 
These words were spoken by Cuvier, the 
perpetual secretary of the French Acad- 
emy, on the occasion of his é/oge on Cav- 
endish, the discoverer of the compound 
nature of water, who, in his old age had 
been elected a member of the Institute. 
At first sight they may seem a mere para- 
phrase of a saying which has become 
almost trite, but to those who heard them 
for the first time they had a significance 
which must have been realized with some- 
thing like a pang. For at such a time, 
not one of Cuvier’s hearers could have 
been unmindful of 1794, or have been 
unmoved by the recollection of a tragedy 
in which the most illustrious of Caven- 
dish’s contemporaries, a man whose life 
had been dedicated to the cause of hu- 
manity, and whose services to science 
have reflected an imperishable lustre upon 
France, was sacrificed to the blind fury of 
his countrymen. Indeed, to the lively 
and sympathetic intelligence of such an 
auditory, quickened as it must have been 
by the singular charm of the speaker’s 
Style, his profound sensibility, and rhetor- 
ical skill, the strong dramatic element in 
the situation could hardly have remained 
unperceived. Lavoisier and Cavendish 
were, in a sense, national types ; they were, 
too, when at the summit of their intellec- 
tual power, the acknowledged representa- 
tives of two opposing schools of thought. 
Both were aristocrats, and both, from 
being poor, became very rich ; Cavendish, 
indeed, was, as M. Biot has said, “le 
plus riche de tous les savans et probable- 
ment aussi le plus savant de tous les 
riches.” But here the resemblance ends; 
in character, temperament, and genius, in 
everything that constitutes individuality, 
the men were as wide asunder as the 
poles. Cavendish has been described by 
his biographer Wilson as the most pas- 
sively selfish of mortals —a sort of scien- 
tific anchorite, who maintained during the 
four score years of his existence a rigid, 
undeviating indifference to the affairs of 





his fellow-men. This embodiment of a 
clear, cold, passionless intelligence was 
dead to every esthetic sense, and had no 
element of anything that was enthusiastic 
or chivalrous in its composition. To Cav- 
endish science was, in truth, measure- 
ment. “ His theory of the universe,” says 
Wilson, “seems to have been - that it 
consisted so/ely of a multitude of objects 
which could be weighed, numbered, and 
measured ; and the vocation to which he 
considered himself called was to weigh, 
number, and measure as many of these 
objects as his allotted three score years 
and ten would permit. He weighed the 
earth ; he analyzed the air; he discovered 
the compound nature of water; he noted 
with numerical precision the obscure ac- 
tions of the ancient element, fire.” But 
all this work was done primarily for him- 
self, and to satisfy the questionings of his 
own intelligence. To give the results of 
it to the world was hardly a part of his 
plan, for he cared nothing for the world, 
and was absolutely indifferent to the in- 
terests or judgment of his fellows. And 
yet Cavendish was revered, even if he was 
not loved, during his long and uneventful 
life, and at his death was laid to rest with 
every mark of honor and respect in the 
splendid tomb which his ancestress, Eliz- 
abeth Hardwicke, had built for herself and 
her descendants. 

On the other hand, Lavoisier was a man 
in whom the elements were kindly mixed. 
No one could more truly say of himself, 
“Homo sum: humani nihil a me alienum 
puto.” He was ardent, enthusiastic, fond 
of the society of his fellows, a man of 
generous impulses, of Catholic tastes, and 
of lofty aims. Asa philosopher his influ- 
ence throughout Europe was supreme, 
and the manner in which his renown was 
won was of a kind to strike the national 
imagination and to minister to the national 
pride. At the zenith of his fame he was 
as much a dictator in the world of science 
as Napoleon became in the world of poli- 
tics. But in the very plenitude of this 
power he was struck at by Fouquier-Tin- 
ville, and he who had labored unceasingly 
for the glory and well-being of his country 
was declared guilty of complicity in a 
conspiracy “against the French people 
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tending to favor by all possible means the 
success of the enemies of France.” La- 
voisier’s crime was that he had been a 
JSermier-général, He was accused, in the 
words of the indictment, “of adding to 
tobacco, water and other ingredients detri- 
mental to the health of the citizens.” It 
was a feeble enough weapon to throw 
even at a fermier-général, but it was 
thrown with terrible effect. Even to be 
suspected of tampering with the tobacco 
of a “citizen” sufficed for the Tribunal 
before which he was brought, although it 
taxed the ingenuity of Liendon to show 
how this alleged sophistication brought 
the accused within. the same section of 
the penal code that swept the Dantonists 
to the scaffold. Coffinhal, the vice-pres- 
ident of the Tribunal, pronounced the 
judgment: “The Republic has no need 
of men of science,” and within twenty-four 
hours the tumbril was on its way to the 
Place de la Révolution, and, as the procds- 
verbal sets forth, “ sur un échaffaud dressé 
sur la dite place, le dit Lavoisier, en notre 
présence, subi la peine de mort.” Well 
might Lagrange say to Delambre: “ It re- 
quired but a moment to strike off this 
head and probably a hundred years will 
not suffice to reproduce such another.” * 
The main events in the scientific career 
of the great French chemist are tolerably 
well known, and his position in the history 
of the development of chemistry is now 
fully assured. The story of his scientific 
life has recently been told by M. Berthelot 
with all the charm and tact which char- 
acterize the é/oges which it is the duty of 
the secretaries of the Academy from time 
to time to prepare. Although English 
men of science may think that M. Berthe- 
lot occasionally fails to mete out the strict 
justice to their countrymen that historical 
accuracy demands, there cannot be a 
doubt, in spite of all legitimate deductions, 
that Lavoisier remains the dominant figure 
in the chemical world of the last century. 
There is much, however, in his life and 


* The Republic, a few months afterwards, found also 
that it had no need of Coffinhal; he fell with Robes- 
pierre, and was guillotined on the 18th Thermidor of 
the year II. Fouquier-Tinville and some half-dozen 
others who had been concerned in the trial of Lavoisier 
were also brought to the scaffold at about the same 
time 
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work, and especialiy in the circumstances 
which led to his untimely death, on which 
we would gladly have more information. 
Amongst the crop of literature which the 
centenary of the Revolution has brought 
forth in France, the historian of science 
has welcomed, therefore, with special in- 
terest, the admirable monograph on Lavoi- 
sier which we owe to the patient industry 
and patriotic zeal of Professor Grimaux.* 

It must have struck many people, as M. 
Grimaux tells us it has struck him, that, 
in spite of the glory which surrounds the 
name of Lavoisier, it is remarkable that 
the life of the creator of modern chemistry 
has still to be written. Beyond the short 
biographical notices by Lalande, Four- 
croy, and Cuvier, which deal mainly with 
Lavoisier as a man of science, we know 
practically nothing of the story of a life 
which was wholly devoted to the public 
good. Even the world of science knows 
scarcely anything of his private life, of his 
virtues, of his intelligent philanthropy, and 
of the services which he rendered to his 
country as an Academician, an economist, 
an agriculturist, and a financier. Luckily 
for his biographer, Lavoisier was a man 
of perfect method, and he preserved all 
his manuscripts without exception. After 
his death these papers were religiously 
guarded by Madame Lavoisier, from 
whom they passed to Madame Léon de 
Chazelles, her grand-niece. This, together 
with other materia! preserved at the Cha- 
teau de la Caniére, where also are kept 
Lavoisier’s books and instruments, has 
served M. Grimaux as the basis of his 
book. In addition, he has searched 
through the public archives, with the 
result that we have now presented to us, 
for the first time, the details of Lavoisier’s 
political life and the true story of his trial 
and condemnation. 

Antoine-Laurent Lavoisier was born in 
Paris on August 26, 1743. His father, 
Jean-Antoine, was an advocate; his 
mother, #ée Punctis, died when he was 
five years old, and he and a young sister, 
who only lived a few years, were taken 


* LAvoIstgR, 1743-1794. D’apres sa correspondance, 
ses manuscrits, ses papiers de famille, et d’autres docu- 
ments inédits. Par Edouard Grimaux. Paris: Felix 





Alcan. 1888. 
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charge of by the grandmother and her 
daughter, Mlle. Constance Punctis. The 
family was rich, and was able to send the 
young Antoine to the Collége Mazarin, 
where he seems to have acquired that 
passion for natural science which was the 
motive power of his life. He studied 
mathematics with the Abbé La Caille, 
well known for his measurement of an 
arc of the meridian at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and for his determination of the 
length of a seconds pendulum; he !earnt 
botany from Bernard de Jussieu, and geol- 
ogy and mineralogy from Guettard. But 
it was principally by Rouelle’s teaching 
that the particular direction of Lavoisier’s 
scientific activity was shaped. Guillaume- 
Francois Rouelle is mainly remembered 
by chemists to-day as having just missed 
the discovery of the law of combination 
by definite proportions. By his contem- 
poraries he was considered to have said 
more “ good things ”’ than any man of his 
time. In spite of his oddities he exer- 
cised an extraordinary influence as a 
teacher; his lecture-room at the Jardin 
du Roi was crowded by auditors from all 
parts of Europe, and among his pupils 
were Macquer, Bucquet, D’Arcet, and 
Lavoisier, the men who were destined to 
make the end of the eighteenth century 
one of the most stirring epochs in the 
history of chemistry. 

Lavoisier was originally intended for 
the profession of the law, and actually be- 
came a licentiate in 1764, but at the insti- 
gation of Guettard, whom he accompanied 
in his journeys through France, and to 
whom he was of assistance in the prepa- 
ration of his great mineralogical atlas, he 
abandoned that career and gave himself 
up to science. In 1765 he sent his first 
paper to the Academy —a modest enough 
communication on gypsum, but note- 
worthy as giving for the first time the 
true explanation of the setting of plaster 
of Paris, and of the reason that overburnt 
gypsum will not rehydrate. 

In the following year he was awarded a 
medal by the Academy for an essay on 
the lighting of large towns, and in the 
same year he was placed upon the list of 
candidates for election into that august 
body. The Académie des Sciences has 





suffered frequent internal changes, but in 
the middle of the eighteenth century it 
was subject to the constitution of 1699, as 
modified in 1716. It was composed of 
members of very different orders, enjoying 
very unequal rights. There were twelve 
honorary members, chosen from among 
the great nobles, and from whom were 
selected the president and vice-presidents, 
eighteen pensionaries, twelve associates, 
and twelve adjoints distributed among the 
geometers, astronomers, mechanicians, 
chemists, and botanists ; in addition there 
were a number of free associates, superan- 
nuated associates, and pensionaries. The 
honorary members and the pensionaries 
had alone a deliberative voice in the elec- 
tions, and in the business of the Academy. 
The two associates in the classin which 
there was a vacancy were, however, called 
upon, in company with three pensionaries, 
to draw up the list of candidates. The 
adjoints had practically no privileges be- 
yond that of sitting next to an associate 
when there was room ; at other times they 
sat upon the benches placed behind the 
armchairs of the associates. 

The 18th of May, 1768, when the young 
Lavoisier gained his seat upon the back 
benches, was a red-letter day in the history 
of the house of Punctis. It was no less 
important in the history of the Academy, 
for the young adjoint was destined to be 
its champion and do battle for its existence 
during the dark and terrible time of the 
Revolution. Lavoisier’s extraordinary 
power of work, his intellectual keenness, 
and range of knowledge, were quickly rec- 
ognized, and in spite of his youth he was 
charged with the preparation of numerous 
reports. This part of an Academician’s 
duty was as difficult and irksome as it was 
delicate. During the twenty-five years of 
his connection with the Academy he con- 
tributed upwards of two hundred reports 
on such disconnected matters as the theory 
of colors, the areometer of Cartier, modes 
of determining longitudes, armchairs for 
invalids, prison reform, water supply, the 
cold of the winter in 1776, the pretensions 
of Mesmer, the aerostatic inventions of 
Montgolfier, the imposture of the divining- 
rod, etc., etc. 

Almost immediately after Lavoisier had 
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thus planted his foot on the ladder of fame, 
he set it unconsciously on the first step of 
the scaffold. Adjoint of the Académie 
des Sciences, he now became adjoint of 
the ferme-général, His friends, the Aca- 
demicians, looked somewhat askance at 
this action. Lalande tells us that in his 
election they had been influenced by the 
consideration that a young man of parts 
and activity, whose private means placed 
him beyond the necessity of seeking an- 
other profession, would naturally be useful 
to science, and they now feared that the 
new duties would clash with what they 
imagined was to be the real work of his 
life. But, luckily, there are always some 
who readily sles consolation. ‘ Tant 
mieux!” said the geometer Fontaine, 
“the dinners that he will give us will be 
all the better.” Although Lavoisier had 
inherited his mother’s fortune, it was 
hardly sufficient for the career which he 
now planned for himself, and by the ad- 
vice of a friend of the family, M. ce La 
Galaiziére, he became adjoint of the 
fermier-général Baudon, in return for a 
third of his interest in the lease of Ala- 
terre. 

But there were doubtless other reasons 
for the disapproval of the Academy. The 
ferme-général was a part of the rotten 
financial system which ultimately landed 
France in disaster. It was a company of 
financiers, to whom the State conceded, 
for a fixed annual sum, payable in advance, 
the right of collecting the indirect taxes 
ofthe country. Created originally by Col- 
bert, its constitution and functions were 
modified by successive finance ministers 
during the reigns of Louis XIV. and Louis 
XV., as the will of the king, or the exi- 
gencies of the national exchequer deter- 
mined. Atthe time that Lavoisier entered 
it, the number of the fermiers-généraux 
was sixty, and the sum to be paid in ad- 
vance for the lease of six years was 90,- 
000,000 livres, together with a douceur of 
300,000 livres for the controller-general. 
The fermiers-généraux received sums on 
account during the continuance of the 
lease, but the actual result of the specula- 
tion was known only at its expiration. 
They had to bear all the expenses of man- 
agement and collection, to enforce the 
customs and excise regulations, and their 
profits were subject to all sorts of rebates, 
perquisites, pensions, and fots-de-vin. It 
need hardly be said that in the time of the 
grand monarch and his worthy great- 
grandson, the ferme was a very hotbed of 
‘jobbery, corruption, and malversation. 
There existed no public audit; none, in- 





deed, was possible. Even the finance 
minister could gain but little information 
of the details of its monetary transactions, 
In 1774, Terray, towards the conclusion 
of the first lease in which Lavoisier was 
interested, addressed a confidential in- 
quiry to the fermiers-généraux as to the 
number of beneficiaries which the will of 
the court —z.e., the king or his mistresses 
—had imposed upon the ferme-général. 
Through the indiscretion of a clerk the 
list was made public. Paris was scandal- 
ized to learn that the pensions alone 
amounted to upwards of 400,000 livres 
annually. In addition, the king secured 
a sixtieth share of the property of the 
ferme ; his sisters and aunts disposed of 
50,000 livres; the nurse of the Duke of 
Burgundy, 10,000 livres; Madame Du 
Barry’s physician 10,000 livres; the Abbé 
Voisenon 3,000 livres; a court singer 
2,000 livres; and so on. Altogether, the 
court and its creatures netted in this way 
fourteen-sixtieths of the proceeds of the 
lease of Alaterre. Many of the fermiers- 
généraux themselves outraged public 
opinion by their prodigality and the luxury 
of their hotels and Jetrtes-maisons. The 
organization was detested throughout the 
length and breadth of France. The peas- 
ants, too far from the capital to hear the 
curses which Mercier flung at the Hétel 
des Fermes, were constantly witnesses of 
the hardships it inflicted, and the terrible 
retribution which followed any contraven- 
tion of its decrees. The taxes were most 
unequally levied ; each province had its 
own frontier, and to a population impover- 
ished and on the verge of starvation there 
was every temptation to smuggle ; conflicts 
with its officers were of almost daily occur- 
rence; no house was safe against domi- 
ciliary visits, and hundreds of persons 
were yearly sent to the galleys for the 
most trifling acts of contraband. It is 
true that there was the Court des aids, to 
which the peasant might appeal against 
the imposition of the ferme, but too fre- 
quently he found that the “gratuitous 
justice ” thus dealt out to him meant only 
“justice by gratuities.” Nor was it only 
on the frontiers that smuggling prevailed. 
It was calculated that at least one-fifth 
of the merchandise that entered Paris was 
contraband. Torender the collection of 
the octroi more certain, and to check irreg- 
ularities, the ferme proposed to surround 
the city with a wall. Public feeling against 
the project was intense. A wit of the 
period declared that “le mur murant Paris 
rend Paris murmurant.” Military opinion 
also was adverse to the proposal; the 
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Duke de Nivernais, a marshal of France, 
is reported to have said that its author 
deserved hanging from one of his own 
towers; and Marat subsequently de- 
nounced Lavoisier as the originator of 
what the citizens were taught to regard as 
an ingenious method of robbing them of 
the pure air of the country. 

There were of course, honest fermiers- 
généraux— men like Delahante, Paulez, 
D’Arlincourt, and others, and Lavoisier 
was of the number, who discharged their 
trust honorably, and who sought to intro- 
duce order and good management into the 
affairs of the society. With the advent of 
the better times which the beginning of 
the reign of Louis XVI. seemed to prom- 
ise, and under the administration of Tur- 
got, the character of the ferme-général 
improved. With each new lease the po- 
sition and influence of Lavoisier was 
strengthened, until, in 1783, he was placed 
by D’Ormesson upon the Committee of 
Administration, the most important of the 
whole, and the only one which had direct 
relations with the government. He was 
thus enabled to remedy many abuses, and 
to mitigate in various ways the burden of 
imposition under which France groaned. 
But it was too late. Nothing the ferme 
could do would ever wipe out the memo- 
ries of its exactions. With the growth of 
Lavoisier’s power and influence in the 
ferme, the odium with which it was re- 
garded seemed gradually to concentrate 
itself upon him. His rectitude, his public 
services, the purity of his private life, the 
splendor of his scientific achievements 
were unheeded. In the day of reckoning 
he was remembered only as Lavoisier the 
fermier-général. 

M. Grimaux has been at considerable 
pains to lay the details of Lavoisier’s con- 
nection with the ferme-général before us. 
He estimates that, in all, he acquired, 
from 1768 to 1786, nearly 1,200,000 livres. 
He continued to be a member of the 


‘ferme until it was suppressed by a decree 


of the National Assembly in 1791, when 
its liquidation was confided to six of his 
colleagues. 

Lavoisier’s success in administration 
induced Turgot to consult him on the 
means of ensuring a regular supply of 
gunpowder for the service of the State. 
Prior to Turgot’s ministry, the manufac- 
ture of the gunpowder required for the 
national defence was entrusted to a finan- 
cial company, with the result that, on more 
than one occasion, France was obliged to 
sue for peace from inability to provide 
herself with the munitions of war. The 





Ferme des Poudres was managed solely 
in the interest of its members; waste, 
peculation, and jobbery were as rampant 
as in the old days of the ferme-général. 
Turgot changed all this. In 1775 he 
created the Régie des Poudres and nomi- 
nated four commissioners, who should be 
directly responsible to the State for the 
manufacture of gunpowder. Lavoisier is 
expressly named as one of the commis- 
sioners, as being known, not only for his 
chemical knowledge, so necessary for ad- 
ministrative work of this kind, but also for 
the diligence, capacity, and honesty with 
which he discharged his duties as a fer- 
mier-général. At his suggestion, Turgot 
invited the Academy to offer a prize for 
the best essay on the economical produc- 
tion of saltpetre, with a view of obtaining 
information on the modes of manufacture 
practised in various parts of Europe. No 
detail of administration was too minute to 
escape his attention. He regulated the 
conditions under which the employés were 
selected ; he simplified the methods of 
manufacture and refining of saltpetre, 
and by successive improvements in com- 
position and modes of mixing he greatly 
increased the ballistic properties of gun- 
powder. He who was condemned in 1794, 
as an enemy to his country was in 1780 
recognized as having contributed to its 
triumphs by augmenting the force of its 
arms. At times the exercise of his duties 
placed him in considerable danger, as, for 
example, in the explosion which resulted 
from the experiments made to introduce 
Berthollet’s newly discovered chlorate of 
potash in the place of nitre. But no gun- 


| powder-mill under Lavoisier’s charge was 


half so explosive as Paris in 1789. The 
events of July had demoralized the city, 
and it was only too ready to give heed to 
the slanders and coarse invective of the 
Pere Duchesne, of Marat, and other self- 
styled “ Friends of the People.” The air 
was full of plots and counter-plots. An 
order to transport some gunpowder was 
maliciously misconstructed; the report 
was spread that it was to be given to the 
enemies of the nation, and Lavoisier and 
his fellow-commissioner, Le Faucheux, 
nearly fell victims to an angry mob which 
surged round the gates of the arsenal. 
Lavoisier’s journeyings through France 
in connection with the work of the miner- 
alogical atlas and as a fermier-général, 
had taught him much concerning the life 
of the peasant. Indeed, no Frenchman 
of his time knew his country better, or 
was more keenly alive to the vast eco- 
nomic movement which was slowly gath- 
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ering strength during the latter half of 
the eighteenth century. His interest in 
this movement was no doubt quickened 
by, even if it did not originate in, his con- 
nection with the ferme. It was obvious 
to him that the whole fiscal system of 
the country fell with the most crushing 
effect upon the class least able to bear it, 
and in the numerous commissions in which 
he took part he repeatedly indicated the 
economic disadvantages with which the 
cultivators of the soil had to contend. In 
1785 he became a member, and immedi- 
ately afterwards secretary of the Commit- 
tee of Agriculture—a consultative body 
created by Calonne for the purpose of en- 
lightening the controller-general on agro- 
nomic matters in general. Lavoisier not 
only held the pen; he was the directing 
spirit of the committee. He drew up re- 
ports and instructions on the cultivation 
of flax, of the potato, on the liming of 
wheat; he prepared a scheme for the es- 
tablishment of experimental farms, for the 
collection and distribution of agricultural 
instruments, for the better adjustment of 
the tithes and of the rights of pasturage, 
etc. He was no mere theorist in these 
matters. In 1778, when he acquired the 
demesne of Fréchines, the condition of 
the peasants was wretched in the extreme. 
Cultivated grazing land was unknown; the 
farmers from the impossibility of feeding 
their cattle during the winter had but few 
beasts; the fields were unmanured; and 
the yield of corn, even in the best years, 
was only about five times the weight of 
the seed. With a view of demonstrating 
how much might be done by improved 
methods of tillage, he decided to make 
trials on above 80 hectares of the worst 
land on the demesne; and he divided 
about 240 hectares into three farms, of 
which he directed the cultivation with all 
the precision of laboratory trials. He in- 
troduced the cultivation of the beetroot 
and potato, hitherto unknown in the Blé- 
sois. He improved the breed of sheep by 
the importation of rams and ewes from 
Spain, and that of cows by the introduc- 
tion of animals from the modern farm of 
Chanteloup. In 1788 when he presented 
to the Society of Agriculture the results 
of his ten years’ experience, he again set 
forth the various disadvantages under 
which the cultivator labored — short 
leases, insecurity of tenure, want of cap- 
ital and of credit; and he made a strong 
appeal to the proprietors to spend more 
on the amelioration of their land in order 
to improve the condition of those who 
were obliged to live upon it. Each suc- 
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ceeding year saw a change for the better 
in the lot of the peasants at Fréchines, 
In 1793 the crop of wheat had doubled 
itself, and was more than ten times the 
weight of the seed, and the number of 
beasts on the estate had increased five- 
fold. Inthe following year came the end, 
but the memory of the man who was a 
veritable father of his people is still cher- 
ished in the district of Blois. 

Lavoisier’s position as a landed propri- 
etor was doubtless the cause of his selec- 
tion as a member of the Assembly of the 
Orléanais, a sort of county council created 
in 1787, according to a plan devised by 
Necker during his first administration. It 
was composed of twenty-five members 
selected by the king, six for the clergy, 
six for the nobility, and twelve for the 
third estate, together with the Duke of 
Luxembourg as president. The twenty- 
five so nominated were directed to elect 
an equal number of colleagues, the same 
proportion being observed for the three 
orders. The duties of the Assembly were 
to determine the modes of levying the 
taxes, to undertake the construction and 
maintenance of the highways, and to con- 
sider how the commerce and industry of 
the province might best be developed. 
Lavoisier, although an esquire, was chosen 
as a member of the third estate, and he at 
once became the leader of that section. 
In the town library of Orleans are pre- 
served the minutes of the Provincial 
Assembly, together with such of the man- 
uscripts of Lavoisier as relate to its busi- 
ness. During the greater part of its 
existence the Assembly was engaged in 
attempts to settle the mode of incidence 
and collection of the taxes. The third 
estate demanded the abolition of the ex- 
emptions enjoyed by the nobles; the 
substitution of a fixed subscription for the 
tithes, which fell with especial severity on 
the smaller proprietors ; and the abolition 
of the corvée, which compelled the peas- 
ants to undertake the construction and 
maintenance of the roads. On all these 
questions Lavoisier was the mouthpiece 
of his order. He also introduced schemes 
for the founding of saving and discount 
banks, workhouses, and insurance socie- 
ties, for the creation of nursing establish- 
ments, for the formation of canals, and for 
the exploitation of the mineral produc- 
tions of the province. “Celui qui fait 
tout, qui anime tout, qui se multiplie en 
quelque sorte, c’est Lavoisier; son nom 
reparait & chaque instant.”* Few, if any, 


* Leonce de Lavergne, Les Assemblées Provinciales. 
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of these projects were realized. The 
provincial assemblies might initiate, but 
they were powerless to execute, and in 
1790 they became merged into the States- 
General, to which Lavoisier was sent as 
député suppléant for the bailiwick of 
Blois, having for his colleague the unfor- 
tunate Vicomte de Beauharnais, whose 
widow, Josephine Tascher de la Pagerie, 
became the wife of Bonaparte. In the 
same year he was elected a member of 
the Commune of Paris, and of the famous 
club of ’89, of which he was ultimately 
secretary. This institution, which sought 
to develop, defend, and propagate the 
principles of constitutional liberty, num- 
bered amongst its adherents all who were 
eminent in art, literature, science, and 
politics in France. It had, however, but 
little influence on the main currents of 
political thought, and absolutely none on 
the political action of the time; it dealt 
too largely with questions of political 
metaphysics to stem the forces which 
ultimately gained an overwhelming 
strength. It ended by being suspected 
of “‘aristocratism,” and it became a crime 
to have been one of its members. At the 
beginning of 1794 the Jacobins expelled 
from their club all who had been part of 
the society of ’$9 as, ipso facto, guilty of 
“incivism.” 

Dark clouds were now rapidly gather- 
ing; the days of the Great Terror were 
approaching, and Lavoisier found himself 
menaced on every side. The first attack 
came from Marat. Marat had sought, at 
the outset of his career, to make a name 
in science by publishing a treatise on fire, 
full of the crudest and most ridiculous 
speculations on the nature of combustion, 
and which he caused the Yournal de 
Paris to announce had been received 
with approbation by the Academy. The 
statement was absolutely baseless, and 
Lavoisier, as director of the Academy, 
said so in a few disdainful words. Marat 
now vented his rage on the Academy, and 
in a miserable pamphlet traduced men 
like Laplace, Monge, and Cassini, accus- 
ing them of malversation, and of spending 
in disgraceful orgies the sums voted for 
the study of aerostation. But it was spe- 
cially on Lavoisier that he concentrated 
all his venom and rancor. “ Lavoisier, the 
putative father of all the discoveries 
which are noised abroad, having no ideas 
of his own, fastens on those of others ; 
but, incapable of appreciating them, he 
abandons them as readily as he adopts 
them, and changes his systems as he does 
his shoes !” 





In his paper, the Ami du Peuple, he is 
even more furious: — 


I denounce this Corypheus of the charla- 
tans, Sieur Lavoisier, son of a land-grabber 
( grippe-sol), chemical apprentice, pupil of the 
Genevese stock-jobber, fermier-général, regis- 
seur of powder and saltpetre, administrator 
of the Discount Bank, secretary of the king, 
member of the Academy of Sciences... . 
Would to Heaven that he had been strung 
to the lamp-post on the 6th of August. The 
electors of La Culture would then not have to 
blush for having nominated him. 


At the same time, Lavoisier, as fermier- 
général, was the object of repeated and 
violent attacks in the journals and in 
various political clubs. The leaders of 
the Revolutionary party, whoclamored for 
the abolition of all State control over the 
manufacture of war material, denounced 
his administration at the Régie des Pou- 
dres, and he was shortly afterwards re- 
moved by the National Assembly. The 
king, however, so far intervened in his 
behalf as to order that he should be al- 
lowed to remain in undisturbed possession 
of his rooms in the arsenal, where he had 
established a laboratory, on which he had 
expended a large portion of his private 
fortune. He had been appointed a mem- 
ber of the National Treasury in 1791, but 
in 1793, to the regret of his colleagues, he 
requested to be relieved of his functions. 
In truth, the strain of a constant anxiety 
was beginning to react upon him; he was 
becoming weary of the incessant struggle 
against enemies who were as vindictive as 
they were unscrupulous, and longed for 
the peace and quietude which he found 
only in his laboratory. To have property 
was, in the eyes of the Revolutionary tri- 
bunals, to be guilty of “incivism;” and 
“incivism”’ was a crime against the Re- 
public. Lavoisier told Lalande that he 
expected to be stripped of everything, but 
he added he was not too old to work, and 
would begin life again as an apothecary. 

On quitting the Treasury, he was re-ap- 
pointed to the Régie des Poudres, but a 
few months afterwards he resigned the 
position, although he engaged to continue 
his studies on the manufacture of powder, 
and on the methods for the analysis of 
nitre. It is possible that he may have 
had some warning of what followed. 
Three days after his resignation, a com- 
mission of the Assembly suddenly entered 
the arsenal, placed the papers under seal, 
and ordered the removal of the com- 
missioners to La Force. The elder Le 
Faucheux, one of Lavoisier’s colleagues, 
enfeebled by age and infirmities, killed 
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himself in despair, and the son was thrown 
into prison. But however desirous La- 
voisier might have been to relinquish 
political life, it was impossible for him to 
escape from the penalties and responsi- 
bilities of his position. In 1791 he had 
been named secretary and treasurer of 
the famous Commission of Weights and 
Measures, which had undertaken to real- 
ize the long-cherished idea of supplying 
France and the world with an international 
system of weights and measures based 
upon a natural unit. He was not only the 
administrative officer of the commission, 
he contributed to the nomenclature of the 
system, and took a prominent part in 
directing the determination of the various 
physical constants on which the measure- 
ments ultimately rested, and especially in 
the determination of the weight of the 
unit volume of water, on which the value 
of the standard of mass was based. The 
project had to be carried out under condi- 
tions which could not possibly have been 
more disadvantageous. Its realization 
largely depended on the cordial co-opera- 
tion of other nations, and the work of 
measurement could only properly be con- 
ducted at atime of peace. France was torn 
and distracted by internal dissensions; 
her national credit was gone; and she was 
threatened on all sides. Delambre has 
left us an account of the extraordinary 
difficulties and dangers under which the 
geodetical observations were executed. 
Lavoisier’s work in Paris as treasurer was 
hardly less onerous or less hazardous. The 
project was more than once imperilled by 
the vacillating action of the Convention. 
The sums voted by the Assembly were 
not always forthcoming from the Treasury, 
and Lavoisier was occasionally under the 
necessity of depending upon his own 
means, or his private credit, for the money 
which Méchain required in order to ex- 
tend the measurement of the arc to Bar- 
celona. Doubtless, much of the difficulty 
was due to the attitude of the Convention 
towards the Academy. In turn with every 
monarchical institution of the time, it was 
suspected of “incivism,” and its destruc- 
tion was already being compassed. La- 
voisier, who had been named treasurer- in 
succession to Tillet, whose long illness 
had thrown the financial affairs of the 
learned body into confusion, now found 
himself confronted with new troubles. 
The salaries of the Academicians, many 
of whom were old men, and in straitened 
circumstances, were inarrear. Lavoisier 
was again under the necessity of advanc- 
ing money from his private purse in cer- 
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tain of the more urgent cases. The 
society continued to hold its meetings as 
usual until the spring of 1792, when an 
unexpected motion by Fourcroy revealed 
to the Academicians the danger in which 
they stood. Fourcroy demanded that the 
Academy should expel such of its mem- 
bers as were known for their “ incivism.” 
The motion was resisted on the ground 
that the Academy had no concern with 
the political opinions of its members ; the 
progress of science was its sole business, 
Fourcroy insisted on his motion, when 
the geometer Cousin found the way of 
escape from a position which it was evi- 
dent had been most skilfully chosen, by 
proposing that the question should be 
submitted to the minister, who would 
make such erasures from the list as he 
thought necessary, whilst the Academ 
should continue to pursue its more intel- 
lectual occupations, 

This suggestion was adopted, but Four- 
croy was not a man to submit tamely to a 
rebuff, and the Academy soon felt the 
effect of his resentment. Although the 
responsible ministers of the government 
still recognized it as the intellectua! centre 
of France, its enemies within the Conven- 
tion were unceasing in their efforts to 
overthrow it. The outlook was gloomy in 
the extreme. The shadow of its impend- 
ing doom seemed to hang over its meet- 
ings. We find at this time in its minutes 
no mention of the members present, nor 
of the discussions in which they engaged. 
Even during the dark days of 1793, Lavoi- 
sier, active, hopeful, and courageous as 
ever, strained every nerve to maintain the 
continuity of its work; he was the life 
and soul of the society, and the ever- 
watchful guardian of its interests. To- 
gether with Haiiy and Borda he labored 
incessantly at the work of the commission. 
He obtained for Vicq d’Azir 8,400 livres 
for the continuation of his treatise on hu- 
man and comparative anatomy; Jeurat 
received -300 livres for the calculations of 
his new lunar tables; Berthollet the 100 
louis which he required for his work on 
applied chemistry. Even Sage, one of the 
most bitter opponents of the new chemis- 
try, and Fourcroy still obtained the money 
which they needed for the prosecution of 
their investigations. He exerted all his 
influence with ministers, with the admin- 
istrators of the Directory, and with the 
commissioners of the treasury, to induce 
the government to fulfil its obligations 
towards the Academy. . The eloquence of 
Grégoire, and the courage of Lakanal for 
a time averted the final blow, but the ene- 
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mies of the Academy eventually found 
they had a majority in the Convention, and 
they hastened to make use of it. The 
painter David pronounced the doom of 
all the learned societies of France, and 
the Convention decreed their suppression 
on August 8, 1793. Fourcroy had tri- 
umphed ; too timorous to work in the open, 
he had been the unseen power behind the 
Convention which had steadily under- 
mined the influence of the Academy, and 
had at length effected its. destruction. 
Still Lavoisier did not despair. He ap- 
pealed to the Committee on Public In- 
struction to allow the members of the 
Academy to continue their labors, and he 
entreated that the work of the Commission 
of Weights and Measures might not be 
interrupted. True tohis trust, he pleaded 
for those of his colleagues who had been 
reduced to poverty by the decree of the 
Convention : — 


It is unnecessary to add, citizens, that the 
continuance of their salaries to those who have 
earned them is demanded by justice ; there is 
not an Academician who, if he had applied his 
intelligence and means to other objects, would 
not have been able to secure a livelihood and 
a position in society. It is on the public faith 
that they have followed a career, honorable 
without doubt, but hardly lucrative. Many 
of them are octogenarians and infirm; several 
of them have spent their powers and their 
health in travel and investigations undertaken 
gratuitously for the Government; the sense of 
rectitude of Frenchmen will not allow the 
nation to disappoint their hopes; they have at 
least an absolute right to the pensions decreed 
in favor of all public functionaries. . . . Citi- 
zens, the time presses; if you allow the men 
of science who composed the defunct Acad- 
emy to retire to the country, to take other 
positions in society, and to devote themselves 
to lucrative occupations, the organization of 
the sciences will be destroyed, and half a cen- 
tury will not suffice to regenerate the order. 
For the sake of the national honor, in the 
interests of society, as you regard the good 
opinion of foreign nations, I beseech you to 
make some provision against the destruction 
of the arts which would be the necessary con- 
sequence of the annihilation of the sciences. 


The Convention was inexorable and 
Fourcroy was relentless. He now acted 
as if his object was to-crush Lavoisier, 
and by an adroit move he caused him to 
be stigmatized as a counter-revolutionist. 
A few days afterwards the Convention 
ordered the arrest of Lavoisier, together 
with the rest of the fermiers-généraux 
who had signed the leases of David, Sal- 
zard, and Mager, and he was conducted to 
the prison of Port-Libre. Every effort on 





the part of his friends was put forth to 
save him. The Commission of Weights 
and Measures, headed by Borda and 
Haiiy, appealed to the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety. It refused to discuss the peti- 


tion, and two days afterwards, on the 


advice of the Committee of Public In- 
struction, of which Fourcroy and Guyton 
Morveau were members, the names of 
Borda, Lavoisier, Laplace, Coulomb, Bris- 
son, and Delambre were removed from 
the Commission. The Committee of As- 
signats requested in vain that Lavoisier 
might be allowed to work in his laboratory. 
The Bureau de Consultation des Arts et 
Métiers, of which Lavoisier was president 
at the time of his arrest, addressed a 
memorial extolling the value of his public 
services, and drawing especial attention 
to the fact that the scheme of national 
instruction then before the Convention 
was entirely of his creation. All was in 
vain. The Terrorists were in complete 
ascendancy in the Convention. Robes- 
pierre had swept Hebertand Danton from 
his path, and the work of “ purification” 
was going on merrily. On May 8, 1794, the 
fermiers-généraux were brought to trial, 
but their condemnation had already been 
pronounced. Liendon, in the turgid rhet- 
oric of the period, demanded the heads of 
the prisoners. ‘The measure of the 
crimes of these vampires is filled to the 
brim... the immorality of these crea- 
tures is stamped on public opinion; they 
are the authors of ail the evils that have 
afflicted France for some time past.” 
Hallé attempted to intervene on behalf 
of Lavoisier, and presented the memorial 
of the Bureau de Consultation ; Coffinhal, 
who presided, pushed it aside, with the 
memorable words: “La République n’a 
pas besoin de savants ; il faut que la jus- 
tice suive son cours.” The twenty-eight 
fermiers-généraux were found guilty of 
death. They were sentenced to be exe- 
cuted within twenty-four hours, and it was 
ordered that their property should be con- 
fiscated to the Republic. Such was the 
haste of the judges that the decision of 
the jury was omitted from the minute of 
judgment —an act of informality which 
Dobsen used with terrible effect a few 
months later, when Fouquier-Tinville and 
Coffinhal found themselves in the place of 
the unfortunate fermiers-généraux. On 
the following morning the condemned men 
were taken from the Conciergerie to the 
Place de la Révolution. They bade each 
other farewell; Papillon d’Auteroche, see- 
ing the crowd en” carmagnole as the carts 
passed through the streets, raised a smile 
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as he said disdainfully, in allusion to the 
confiscation of his effects: What vexes 
me is to have such disagreeable heirs.” 
They were guillotined in the order of their 
names on the indictment. Lavoisier saw 
fall the head of his father-in-law, and was 
himself the fourth to suffer. In common 
with all his companions, he bore himself 
with dignity, and met his end calmly and 
with courage. The spectacle of such for- 
titude awed the crowd into silence, and no 
reproach or insult reached the ears of the 
dying man. 

Thus perished, at the age of fifty-one, 
one of the most remarkable men of whom 
history has any record. All that was mor- 
tal of him was thrown into the cemetery 
of Madeleine, and the place of his inter- 
ment was forgotten. The news of this 
great crime profoundly affected the intel- 
lectual world. Eighteen months before, 
our own Royal Society had sent Lavoisier 
the Copley medal, the highest gift it has 
to bestow. It came to him as a ray of 
encouragement, if not of hope, during the 
dark hours of his struggle to save the 
Academy. There was not a scientific 
body in Europe which failed to give utter- 
ance to its sense of shame and sorrow. 
With the fall of Robespierre this feeling 
penetrated France. On October 22,1795, 
Lalande pronounced an é/oge on Lavoisier 
before the Lyceum of Arts, and in the 
midst of the extraordinary revulsion of 
popular feeling which preceded the days 
of the Directory the same body decreed 
a solemn funeral ceremony in his honor. 
It was, in truth, alugubrious farce, marked 
by all the extravagances of taste and sen- 
timent which were then in fashion, and it 
was crowned by an éage — from Four- 
croy. ‘Time-serving and timorous as ever. 
Fourcroy had no other extenuation than 
an appeal to the memories of the Great 
Terror. “Carry yourselves back to that 
frightful time . . . when terror separated 
even friends from each other, when it iso- 
lated even the members of a family at 
their very fireside, when the least word, 
the slightest mark of solicitude for the 
unfortunate beings who were preceding 
you along the road to death, were crimes 
and conspiracies.” For Fourcroy to plead 
that he was pusillanimous hardly serves 
to exculpate him. He would have us be- 
lieve that he was powerless to avert the 
catastrophe he now affects to deplore ; but 
he stands charged, on his own showing, 
with participation in acts which largely 
contributed to it, and the charge lies heav- 
ily on his memory. 

T. E. THORPE. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 
‘WORSE THAN AN ASS.” 


THERE is, no doubt, a certain bitter 
sweetness in giving up all that we value 
for the sake of those whom we love; but 
it must be confessed that the bitterness 
predominates largely over the sweetness 
from the moment that we begin to suspect 
them of being unworthy of sucha sacri- 
fice. In reality they must always be so, 
because the worthy people will not accept 
sacrifices; still self deception upon the 
point is not impossible. Unluckily for 
poor Willie, it had become so in his 
case, and without saying to himself in so 
many words that his mother’s love for 
him was of a purely selfish order, he nev- 
ertheless knew the truth. Looking for- 
ward into the future, he could discern no 
prospect of compensation, nor any object 
that seemed much worth living for, except 
indeed his profession; and the profession 
of a soldier.in time of peace cannot be 
counted as a very exciting one. It only 
remained for him to submit to his destiny 
with courage and resignation; to submit 
to it cheerfully was, he felt, beyond him. 

It has been said that he had at last 
begun to feel a little hopeful with regard 
to Lady Evelyn. Nothing verbal, it is 
true, had passed between them of a nature 
to justify hope; but he had made tenta- 
tive advances which had not been repelled, 
and once or twice, when their eyes had 
chanced to meet, he had fancied that he 
saw a look in hers which had not been 
there before —although, of course, he 
might have been quite mistaken. Well, 
at any rate, there must be an end of all 
that now. Whatever his chances might 
have been, he had deliberately parted 
with them, and there was no other course 
open to him than to part also with her, 
He must make some excuse for leaving 
Torquay as soon as possible, since it 
was no longer in his power to associate 
with her upon a footing of mere acquaint- 
anceship, nor permissible for him to asso- 
ciate with her upon any other footing. 
Meanwhile, he resolved that he would 
avoid seeing her at all until he should have 
received his uncle’s reply to the commu- 
nication which he now sat down to write. 

He could not, even if he had wished to 
do so, have concealed from the head of 
the banking firm so important a circum 
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stance as that he desired to sell out £4,000 
forthwith, and he thought it best to de- 
spatch a private letter to Sir George as 
well as a formal notification of his require- 
ments to the bank. He said what he had 
to say simply and without any attempt at 
excuse or apology; for his uncle, as he 
very well knew, would consider his action 
hopelessly inexcusable. It was not even 
worth while to state his motives, the 
cogency of which could never be rendered 
manifest to a sensible man like Sir 
George. As to the results which would 
follow, Willie did not feel the slightest 
doubt. It was all very well for his mother 
to smile at the threats of a man who had 
no heir and would be puzzled to find one, 
but, as a matter of fact, Willie knew his 
uncle to be not only obstinate but consci- 
entious. There were many points upon 
which Sir George might be opposed and 
vanquished; but with regard to the cus- 
tody of his money and the performance of 
what he believed to be his duty he was 
certain to be immovable. 

The ensuing day was a very long and 
very sad one for our poor hero. He had, 
as was only to be expected, slept little and 
was feeling wretchedly ill; he would not 
go to Malton Lodge, he did not know how 
to occupy himself, and he was bound in 
honor to keep up appearances as far as he 
could before his mother, who evidently 
thought that he was repenting a littie of 
his generosity. However, he was under 
no such obligation to his stepfather who 
had the bad taste to be profusely grateful 
to him. 

“ Really, it’s uncommonly good of you 
to help us out of this mess, my dear 
fellow,” said Archdale, “and you may be 
sure that you will get the interest of your 
money regularly until I can scrape to- 
gether enough to clear off the debt. I 
don’t think you will be put to any serious 
inconvenience about it; still you have 
done me an immense service, which, I 
assure you, I shall never forget.” 

“I lent the money to my mother,” an- 
swered Willie shortly. 

“Yes, yes, I quite understand that. 
Only it was my fault that your mother had 
to ask you for it, you see.” 

“And I quite understand that,” said 
Willie. “ You have nothing to thank me 
for ; so we needn’t say any more about it.” 

But Archdale, thinking it a pity that 
this timely advance should be a cause of 
ill-feeling between him and his benefactor, 
persisted in saying more. ‘“ Situated as 
I am just now,” he explained, “it is a 
matter of sheer necessity for me to raise 





£4,000 somehow or other, and you know 
— or perhaps you.don’t know — I’m sure 
I hope you don’t —that applying to the 
Jews is a horribly expensive way of doing 
business. The only thing I am sorry 
for is that, according to your mother, 
this may get you into trouble with your 
uncle, But, after all, I don’t think he can 
grumble very much. It isn’t as if you 
had taken to betting or gambling, as most 
young fellows with your expectations 
would do.” 

** My uncle will undoubtedly cut me out 
of his will,” answered Willie. “I shall 
have enough of my own to live upon, but 
I shall not be able to afford any more 
loans. Perhaps it is as well to tell you 
that at once.” 

And, having imparted this agreeable 
piece of information, he left the room. 

“That young man,” mused Archdale, 
after he had gone, “has no sort of urban- 
ity. What is the use of saying nasty 
things to a man who is trying hard to be 
civil to you? Well, I’ve done my best to 
conciliate him, and if he won’t make 
friends, why, he must do the other thing; 
as he justly remarks, it isn’t I who owe 
him any any thanks. As for old Brett’s 
cutting him off with a shilling, I expect 
he knows as well as I do that there’s no 
fear of that.” 

But Willie, knowing Sir George a good 
deal better than Mr. Archdale did, was not 
in the least surprised when, by return of 
post, a letter reached him from Blaydon 
Hall in which he was given plainly to un- 
derstand that he must expect no further 
favors from one whose wishes he had 
chosen to set at nought. 

“Your instructions have been acted 
upon,” Sir George wrote, “ and in a few 
days’ time the sum which you propose to 
hand over to your mother will be placed 
to your credit. Since your determination 
has been made with a full knowledge of 
its necessary consequences, I shall not 
waste time by reproaching you. I will 
merely mention that I shall this day sign 
a fresh will, in which your name will not 
appear. It would be idle to pretend that 
the news of your folly — and, I must add, 
your ingratitude — has not come upon me 
as asevere blow; but I must bear it as 
best I may. I trust that Lady Evelyn 
Foljambe, whom you appear willing to 
resign without a struggle, will think, as I 
do, that she is well rid of so weak-kneed a 
lover. 

“There was some talk, I believe, of 
your coming here again before Christmas, 
but under all the circumstances I will ask 
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you to consider that engagement cancelled. 
Your aunt, I am sorry to say, is once more 
seriously unwell, and I wish to spare her 
the distress of hearing that you have 
ceased to be what we have always hoped 
that you would be, namely, our successor 
here, and, to all intents and purposes, our 
son. This! could not do if you were in 
the house. I have nothing more to say. 
Your mind is made up, and mine, as you 
are aware, was made up long ago. We 
need not quarrel over it; but it will be 
obvious to you that our relations must 
henceforth be of a far more formal kind 
than they have hitherto been.” 

That much was certainly obvious, and 
Willie could not take exception to the 
terms in which his uncle’s more or less 
valedictory epistle was couched, It was 
as unequivocal as he had expected it to 
be and a good deal more temperate than 
he had ventured to anticipate, And now, 
since everything was settled beyond re- 
call, he thought there would be no harm in 
his walking as far as Malton Lodge. He 
could not tell Lady Wetherby in plain lan- 
guage that he had withdrawn the preten- 
sions of which she had been informed ; 
but he owed it to her to make the fact 
apparent, and this might easily be done by 
a casual mention of his intention to ex- 
change into the linked battalion of his 
regiment, which was quartered in India. 

Towards dusk, therefore, he set forth 

to acquit himself of his duty, fighting his 
way against a south-easterly gale and a 
cold, driving rain. Torquay, notwithstand- 
ing the high character that it bears as a 
health resort, is not exempt from occa- 
sional south-easterly winds, and no En- 
glishman requires to be told what a 
combination of south-easterly wind and 
wet weather means. One does not often 
meet with people who want to go to In- 
dia; but under such horrible atmospheric 
conditions even a man who proposes to 
leave his heart behind him may feel that 
Asia possesses certain advantages over 
northern Europe. Willie was not quite 
philosophical enough to take that view, 
et he was rather glad that the world 
ooked so utterly dreary and woe-begone 
that evening. Sunshine and a blue sky 
would have been intolerable. 

The ladies were, of course, at home. 
He found them, as he had expected to 
find them, drinking tea before the fire, 
and they welcomed him all the more 
warmly, because, as they declared, they 
had given up all hope that anybody would 
be charitable enough to enliven their soli- 
tude on such a day. 





“ What have you been doing with your- 
self all this time?” Lady Wetherby in- 
quired. “I’m afraid it is hardly necessary 
to ask though, for I can see by your face 
that you have been ill again. Have you 
any business to be here now, I wonder?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Willie, with a 
somewhat forlorn smile, for he was think- 
ing that if Lady Wetherby knew all she 
would be decidedly of opinion that he had 
no business in her house. “There is 
nothing particular the matter with me; 
only I am feeling a little seedy to-day.” 

** Who wouldn’t be in such weather?” 
exclaimed Lady Evelyn. “If one must 
needs be soaked to the skin and chilled to 
the marrow of one’s bones, surely one 
might as well be following the hounds in 
one’s native county.” 

“I suppose you will be in your native 
county before the hunting is over,” said 
Willie interrogatively. 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘ Not 
until after Christmas, anyhow, and even 
then I don’t know. It depends upon 
mamma, who is hankering after the flesh- 
pots of Egypt or the wind and dust of the 
Riviera. But I live in hopes.” 

This was perhaps as good an oppor- 
tunity as another for announcing that soon 
after Christmas he himself would in all 
probability be on his way towards a sun- 
nier clime; but Willie did not profit by 
it. He was afraid of being catechized, 
and thought it would be wiser to defer his 
statement until the last moment. So he 
swallowed the tea which was poured out 
for him, and talked and was talked to for 
a time, though what the subjects conversed 
about were he would have been puzzled to 
say afterwards. 

The entrance of an old woman, envel- 
oped in furs, who, by her own account, had 
braved the elements in order to make sure 
of finding dear Lady Wetherby at home, 
necessarily threw the responsibility of en- 
tertaining him upon Lady Evelyn, and she 
proceeded to do so by retiring to the other 
end of the double drawing-room and mak- 
ing him a sign to followher. A few days 
before he would have been overjoyed by 
such a mark of favor, but now it only 
made his heart ache the more. What 
could he say to her? All he knew was 
that he was in duty bound to avoid saying 
too much. 

As it happened, things were made com- 
paratively easy for him; for Lady Evelyn, 
after some further disparaging criticisms 
upon the climate of the west of England, 
asked him whether he expected to be 
quartered much longer at Plymouth, and 
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as that was a question to which he would 
have to give a definite reply before quit- 
ting the house, he did not see his way to 
evade answering it at once. 

“ The regiment will be there for another 
year most likely,” he said, in as uncon- 
cerned a voice as he could command, “ but 
I don’t think I shall remain with it. 1 
want to exchange to India if I can.” 

There was no lamp in the room where 
they were seated, and Lady Evelyn was 
shielding her face from the fire with a 
hand-screen, so that it was impossible to 
see how she was affected by his words, 
though he stole an eager side-glance at 
her as soon as they were uttered. It must 
be owned that he was a little disappointed 
by the perfect indifference with which she 
returned, — 

“Really! Will you like that better 
than England, do you think?” 

“In some ways, I dare say,” he an- 
swered. “Of course, one is sorry to 
leave one’s friends.” 

“Oh, you will make new ones, Your 
mother will be sorry to lose you though. 
And what about your uncle — does he ap- 
prove?” 

“I don’t suppose he will object; but I 
haven’t consulted him. I’m not bound to 
consult him, you know.” 

“TI thought he was rather under the 
impression that you were; but old gentle- 
men are very liable to be under mistaken 
impressions of that kind. When do you 
propose to start?” 

To an experienced student of women, 
like Cecil Archdale, this assumption of 
nonchalance would have appeared decid- 
edly overdone; but it was quite artistic 
enough to deceive Willie, who accepted it 
as a convincing proof that his half-formed 
hopes had been built upon sand and who 
was scarcely as glad of that as he ought to 
have been. He explained that exchanges 
could not be effected at a moment’s notice, 
and that there was little likelihood of his 
getting away from England before the 
spring, but that, as he had various ar- 
rangements to make, he would probably 
rejoin his regiment very shortly. 

‘*So that we shan’t see much more of 
you, I presume,” observed Lady Evelyn 
cheerfully. ‘ Well, I hope you will enjoy 
yourself out there and have plenty of pig- 
sticking. If I were you I should makea 
point of going to some place where there 
are pigs to stick,” 

She went on chatting about Indian field 
sports and other kindred topics for ten 
minutes or so, after which the old lady in 
the next room took her departure, and 





Willie rose to do likewise, He did not 
inform Lady Wetherby of his plans, 
knowing that she would hear about them 
presently from her daughter, so that his 
leave-taking was only such as is customary 
between people who expect to meet again 
on the morrow. 

Nevertheless he had almost made up 
his mind that it should be final. When 
he was once more out in the wind and the 
rain, he said to himself that it would be 
wiser not to risk asecond visit to Malton 
Lodge. Lady Wetherby might, and very 
likely would, ask for explanations which 
it would be painful as well as useless to 
give, and Evelyn, it was very plain, would 
not trouble her head about him after he 
should be out of sight. He must get the 
doctor’s permission to return to duty, or, if 
that could not be obtained, he must invent 
some pretext for running up to London. 

It was now quite: dark, and he would 
have passed without recognizing a solitary 
pedestrian whom he met breasting the hill 
which he was descending, had not that 
individual hailed in Mortimer’s voice, — 

“Hullo, Brett! It zs Brett, isn’t it?” 

Willie took his friend’s outstretched 
hand. ‘“ What in the world has brought 
you here, Mortimer?” he asked. “I 
thought you were never coming to Tor- 
quay any more.” 

“Well, so did I,” answered the other, 
with a laugh; “but I went off in such a 
hurry that I left some things behind me 
at the hotel, and then there were some 
bills that 1 forgot to pay, and—and so I 
thought I would just run down for a couple 
of nights.” 

But perhaps he felt that this was really 
too lame an explanation to pass muster ; 
for he added, with another apologetic 
laugh, “ Well, the fact is, 1 wanted to have 
a last glimpse of —of you all. Between 
you and me, old man, I find that shooting 
won’t do—I must get out of the old 
groove altogether. So I’ve made up my 
mind to go round the world, and I expect 
I shall be away for at least a year. Now, 
tell me, is everything settled between you 
and Lady Evelyn?” 

They were standing in the middle of 
the road, exposed to the full fury of the 
weather ; but hard by was one of those 
flights of steps, known in Torquay as 
“slips,” which enable foot passengers to 
scale the many hiils ina somewhat shorter 
space of time than is required by vehicles, 
and which are usually flanked on either 
side by the high walls of adjacent gardens. 
Into the comparative shelter thus afforded 
Willie now drew his friend, and there 
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briefly related how all his hopes had come 
to shipwreck, There was nobody in the 
world except Mortimer to whom he could 
speak so openly, and it was in some sort 
a relief to him to be able to tell the whole 
truth. But if he expected comfort or 
sympathy, he mistook his man. 

“I must say, Brett, that I think you 
have been worse than an ass,” was Morti- 
mer’s comment upon his narrative. “If 
you had been content with ruining your- 
self, you would have been only an ass, I 
suppose ; but what right have you to throw 
over a girl whom you profess to !ove? 
You | can’t really care very much about 
her.’ 

“ You don’t understand,” returned Wil- 
lie. “I haven’t thrown her over, she 
wouldn’t have taken me under any cir- 
cumstances.” 

‘* How do you know that? Have you 
asked her?” 

“No; but it isn’t always necessary to 
ask—you yourself admitted that before 
you went away.” 

“ One can’t be sure of anything without 
asking.” 

“« Well — why don’t you do it, then?” 

“ Upon my word, Brett,” answered Mor- 
timer, after pondering for a few seconds, 
“] think I will, I’m sure I don’t know 
whether you’re mistaken or not about Lady 
Evelyn’s feelings ; but any way, it seems 
to me that you’ve chosen to put yourself 
out of it. Neither her mother nor Weth- 
erby would allow her to marry you upon 
your present income, and I agree with you 
that you couldn’t make such an offer to 
her. So I don’t see why I shouldn’t try 
my luck. I can but fail, after all.” 

He was, no doubt, fully entitled to try 
his luck upon a forlorn hope; and forlorn 
hopes, as has been proved again and again, 
often turn out successful. To be sure, he 
had heard with his own ears what had 
sounded like an unequivocal avowal on 
Lady Evelyn’s part of her love for Willie 
Brett; yet in moments of excitement peo- 
ple sometimes say things which they do 
not mean. Moreover, the pain of separa- 
tion from her had abated something of his 
pride; so that he would now have been 
thankful to be accepted, even though it 
should be for reasons which he had once 
declared insufficient to satisfy him. 

He met with no opposition from Willie, 
who wished him good-night, but could not 
find it in his heart to wish him good luck. 
So these two friends went their several 
ways, each of them, naturally enough, feel- 
ing 2 little disappointed in the other. 
Willie, as Mortimer had truly said, had 
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been worse than an ass, while Mortimer 
had perhaps taken a somewhat mercenary 
and commonplace view of a cruelly hard 
case, 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
LADY EVELYN DISGRACES HERSELF, 


WHEN Marcia was_ informed — for 
there was no possibility of disguising the 
truth from her—that Sir George Brett 
had proved as good as his word and had 
disinherited his nephew, she entrenched 
herself in a position of obstinate incredu- 
lity, whence she was not to be dislodged 
by any efforts on Willie’s part. 

“Oh, he may say this, that, or the 
other,” she declared; “it doesn’t by any 
means follow that he will do what he says 
he will do. You may hold a pistol to a 
man’s head and shout out * Your money or 
your life!’ but if you can’t frighten him 
and can’t get his money, you won’t run the 
risk of shooting him. George has always 
been a bully. When he finds that bully- 
ing won’t help him with you, he’will sur- 
render for his own sake, if not for yours. 
He can’t do otherwise, because he can’t 
discover anybody to replace you.” 

This attitude of Marcia’s had the con- 
venience of relieving her from any pangs 
of conscience ; but, to do her justice, she 
did not knowingly adopt it on that account. 
She was persuaded that Sir George would 
come round in time, and as for her son’s 
abandonment of the hopes he had cher- 
ished, she really could not see that that 
was a subject for regret. He had not 
intended to breathe a word to her about 
those hopes ; but it is needless to say that 
she extorted a full confession from him 
with very little difficulty, and, having done 
so, she did not fail to point out to him how 
undeserving of any honest man’s love a 
girl must be to whom that love could not 
so much as be avowed without a simulta- 
neous production of vouchers to show that 
he was wealthy as well as love-sick. 

Willie did not argue the point, he con- 
fined himself to a statement which could 
not be disputed — namely, that whether 
Lady Evelyn was deserving or undeserv- 
ing, he loved her. That was why he must 
leave Torquay, and that was why he had 
determined to exchange to India as soon 
as might be. Marcia, however, would not 
hear of either of these projects. The 
question of India she was content to leave 
in abeyance, reserving it for future discus- 
sion ; but to her son’s leaving her in his 
present weak state of health she could not 





and would not consent. The end of it 
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was that, for the sake of peace, he agreed 
to remain where he ‘was a little longer. 
When all was said, it did not so very 
much signify. Probably he would see 
little or nothing more of Lady Evelyn. 
Besides, it would not matter if he did, 
supposing that she accepted Mortimer, 
which he was now inclined to think that 
there was every chance of her doing. 

During several days he vainly awaited 
news of his rival, who, he thought, would 
surely have the common humanity to 
communicate with him, and at length he 
could no longer resist setting forth upon 
a round of inquiry to the various hotels. 
His curiosity was gratified at the first of 
these to which he applied, where he learnt 
that Mr. Mortimer had left Torquay on 
the previous morning. That might be 
taken as tolerably conclusive evidence 
that Mr. Mortimer had been dismissed. 
Perhaps it was selfish and ill-natured to 
rejoice, but he could not help rejoicing ; 
and indeed he was able to say to himself 
that he had a right to do so, since he was 
persuaded that if Lady Evelyn had con- 
sented to marry Mortimer it would not 
have been because she loved the man. 
And, on his return home, his mother had 
a piece of intelligence to impart to him 
which raised his spirits still farther, al- 
though he hardly knew why it should. 

“ Laura Wetherby has been here,” Mar- 
cia told him; “ she came to say good-bye. 
It seems that they have decided all of a 
sudden to go off to Cannes for the winter. 
I don’t know what has come over Laura, 
but she isn’t at all what she used to be. 
Her manner was very cold and disagree- 
able this afternoon, and when I asked her 
what was the matter she wouldn’t tell me. 
I could guess, though, as soon as I heard 
that Mr. Mortimer had been here and had 
gone away again. That girl has been a 
little too clever, and between two stools 
she has fallen to the ground. I would give 
something to see her face when you take 
leave of her and omit to give her the 
option of rejecting you. Because, of 
course, you won’t give her the option. 
Just now you are by way of being a poor 
man with no expectations, and I presume 
you won’t be quite so ridiculous as to lay 
your poverty and your blank prospects at 
her feet.” 

“*] shall not do that,” answered Willie 
curtly. ‘I shall not even take leave of 
her. I did take leave of them after a 
fashion the other day, and I don’t care to 
go to Malton Lodge again.” 

‘Well, I think you will have to go,” 
said Marcia, who felt that he might safely 
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be allowed to do so and was anxious to 
insure the discomfiture of Lady Evelyn. 
“* Laura made me promise to send you to 
tea there; apparently she thinks that a 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 
Poor Laura! I am really sorry for her, 
though she richly deserves to be put to 
confusion. I could see that she was anx- 
ious to impress upon me how very conde- 
scending it was of her to consent to a 
match between her daughter and my son. 
And it so happens that not even a threat 
of rushing off to the south of France will 
secure my son for her.” 

Willie glanced at the clock and got up. 
It would be better to incur such suffering 
as might have to be undergone in the 
course of a last’ interview with the girl 
whom he loved than to listen any longer 
to that kind of thing. Besides, foolish 
though it might be to wish for one more 
sight of her face, he did wish for it. So, 
shortly afterwards, he was shown into the 
drawing-room at Malton Lodge, where he 
found Lady Wetherby alone. 

She rose at once and held out her hand, 
looking at him with kindly, sorrowful eyes. 
“I am so glad you have come!” she said. 
“It was good of you to grant my request, 
because I know you would rather have 
stayed away. But I felt that I couldn’t 
bear to leave Torquay without telling you 
that I admire and respect you, though I 
can’t think you wise.” 

“You know all about it, then?” said 
Willie. 

“Yes, Mr. Mortimer told me. He pro- 
posed to Evelyn the day before yesterday 
and she refused him. I am sorry for it, 
because I like him and I don’t think she 
will easily find his superior; but if she 
doesn’t care for him, there is no more to 
be said. Perhaps you are his superior in 
some ways—only, you see, you have 
made yourself impossible.” 

“T couldn’t possibly do otherwise,” said 
Willie. 

“Well, I don’t know; it seems to me 
that it was a tremendous sacrifice to make 
for a very doubtful advantage. Never- 
theless, I am not so insensible but that I 
can admire you for making it. My admi- 
ration isn’t of much use to you, though, 
is it?” she added, with a compassionate 
smile. 

“Yes, it is,” returned Willie; “it is a 
very great comfort and happiness to me to 
know that you understand. The sacrifice 
isn’t quite so tremendous as it looks either. 
All I have given up is the succession to 
my uncle’s property, which I didn’t par- 





ticularly care about.” 
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“Haven’t you given up rather more 
than that?” 

“No; because I know now that I am 
nothing at all to Lady Evelyn and that I 
never could have been anything. I dare 
say she told you that I am going out to 
India. I mentioned that to her the other 
day, and I suppose I hoped that she 
would be a little bit sorry. But she didn’t 
care in the least; she only recommended 
me to go to some place where plenty of 
sport was obtainable. Well, of course 
she wouldn’t have spoken in that way, if 
she had ever thought of me otherwise 
than as one of the nonentities whom she 
is accustomed to meet and forget.” 

Lady Wetherby may have held a differ- 
ent opinion, but it was obviously out of 
the question for her to contradict him. 
From the highest of motives this noble, but 
misguided young man had seen fit to cut 
his own throat; what good purpose could 
be served by suggesting to him that if he 
had abstained from that fatal act he might 
have hada happy life? Soshe only looked 
regretful and held her tongue, and perhaps 
wished that he would go away. 

He was about to do so when Lady Eve- 
lyn’s entrance obliged him to resume his 
seat fora few minutes. At least, he said 
to himself, that politeness compelled him 
to submit to a brief and painful ordeal, 
though in truth he would have suffered a 
good deal more pain rather than, forego it. 
As it happened, he was not-detained long. 
He had the pain and the pleasure of look- 
ing at Lady Evelyn, but it was little that 
he heard of the sound of her voice, for she 
was unusually subdued and scarcely ad- 
dressed half-a-dozen words to him. He 
surmised that she knew all, that his pres- 
ence was somewhat embarrassing to her, 
and that she would be glad to get rid of 
him. Therefore he soon rose to say fare- 
well—a ceremony which was accom- 
plished after an unemotional fashion 
which Lady Wetherby thought creditable 
to all concerned. Presently it was all 
over ; he was out of the house, and he felt, 
as he walked slowly away, that the curtain 
had fallen finally upon the romance of his 
life. 

However, he had not taken many steps 
before he was called by name in a voice 
which he had not expected to hear again, 
unless it might be in his dreams. 

“T forgot to tell you,” Lady Evelyn said, 
when she caught him up, “ that the garden 
gate is locked; but I have the key here, 
and I can let you out that way, if you 
like.” 

He made some stupid reply to the effect 





that he was sorry to give her so much 
trouble. He hardly knew what he said; 
for he was a good deal perturbed and taken 
aback. Somehow or other, he felt sure 
that this offer of providing him with a 
means of exit for which he had not been 
making was only a pretext, and that she 
had something particular to say to him. 
Nor was his intuition at fault, as her first 
words proved. 

“Mr. Brett,” she said, while they were 
walking down the steep path which led 
through the garden, “ I want to know why 
you are going to India?” 

He glanced quickly at her; but the 
light of a watery November moon be- 
trayed no secrets, and he could not tell 
whether her question was prompted by 
mere curiosity or by some kindly suspi- 
cion of the truth. “I think you do know,” 
he answered at length; though he felt 
that he had no business to make such an 
answer, 

“Dol?” she returned. “If I do, it is 
only because I heard something from Mr. 
Mortimer which I did not wish to be- 
lieve.” 

“I am sure of that,” said Willie; “I 
was sure that, if you ever heard of it, you 
would be sorry forit. But it is true, and 
it can’t be helped, and it is no fault of 
yours—or of mine. After all, I think I 
am rather glad that you know. It isn’t as 
if my love for you could cause you the 
smallest annoyance or discomfort. We 
live in such different worlds that you are 
very unlikely to come across me again or 
even to hear my name mentioned, and I 
suppose it isn’t an insult to love you, 
though perhaps it would have been rather 
absurd and impertinent to tell you so. 
That is, if I had told you with any idea 
that my love could possibly be returned.” 

“fs that genuine modesty or only a con- 
ventional way of speaking ?” Lady Evelyn 
inquired. “I certainly didn’t gather from 
what Mr. Mortimer said that you were so 
humble as all that.” 

“*T don’t know what Mortimer may have 
told you,” replied Willie; “ but I dare say 
I can guess. He told you, perhaps, that 
if I had been a rich man I should have 
suminoned up courage.to ask you to marry 
me, but that I coukin’t ask you when I 
found out that I should always be poor. 
Was that it?” 

Lady Evelyn made a sign of assent. 

“ Well,” resumed Willie, “I can’t deny 
that it was so. My uncle encouraged me, 
and so did Lady Wetherby —or at any 
rate, I thought she did. And sometimes 
you yourself said things which of course 
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you didn’t mean to be encouraging, but 
which I was blind enough tofancy so. Do 
what one will, one can’t give up every 
shred of hope until one has some decisive 
proof that hope is ridiculous. I quite un- 
derstand now that it never entered into 
your head to think of me as you thought 
of Mortimer.” 

“No; I have never thought of you in 
that way,” the girl replied. “I suppose 
your notion of the way in which I thought 
of Mr. Mortimer was that, taking him all 
round, he was too eligible to be lightly re- 
jected. All tke same, I did reject him, 
you see. There is no harm in my men- 
tioning that, because I know you were in 
his confidence, and you must have under- 
stood why he went away.” 

“Yes, and Lady Wetherby told me too. 
I never believed that you cared for him, 
but I did think that you might consent to 
marry him, because several times you 
spoke to me as if you would. I am much 
more glad than sorry that I did you an 
injustice.” 

“ Oh, you did not do me an injustice ; I 
seriously contemplated marrying him at 
one time. Only, as I am not going to 
marry him, notwithstanding all the induce- 
ments that he has to offer, I think you 
might give me credit for being a little less 
greedy and selfish than you make me out.” 

By this time they had reached the gate, 
upon which Willie dropped his elbows, 
gazing down at the bare branches of the 
trees beneath and the moonlit expanse 
of sea beyond. He said, “I didn’t mean 
to call you selfish or greedy; of course, I 
know that you are neither the one nor the 
other. But to some people, I suppose, 
money is just as much a necessary of life 
as food and fresh air are to me. Your 
mother told me just now that I had made 
myself impossible, which is perfectly true. 
Well, you see, Mortimer was possible ; 
and I think you liked him without loving 
him.” 

“What constitutes impossibility?” 
Lady Evelyn inquired. “I admit that it 
is impossible to marry upon two or three 
hundred a year; but if you hesitate to ask 
any one whom you love to marry you upon 
what you have, that can only be because 
you think she wouldn’t consent to do 
without luxuries for your sake.” 

Willie started and turned round, so as 
to face her, his eyes dilated with won- 
derment and interrogation. But she did 
not flinch from his scrutiny. 

“T mean it,” she said. ‘That is what I 
understood from Mr. Mortimer, and that 
is what I was sorry tohear. I hoped that, 





if you cared for me at all, you would have 
had a rather better opinion of me than 
that.” 

And, as Willie was evidently too much 
astonished to make any rejoinder, she 
went on presently, with a little burst of 
laughter which was not very far removed 
from tears: “Oh, how stupid you are! 
Everybody knows, except you; and now 
I have had to disgrace myself by running 
after you and entreating you not to desert 
me. It would have served you well right 
if I had let you go off to India; only— 
only then I should have punished myself 
rather more than you, perhaps.” 

Are there really people who like to read 
letters which are not addressed to them, 
to listen at doors and to peep through 
keyholes? Itis said that there are, and 
the assertion may be true; but the read- 
ers of this narrative shall not be insulted 
by the suggestion that any of them can 
belong to that most ignoble species. The 
mutual avowals of two young lovers are 
beyond question charming, beautiful, and 
as n*arly divine as anything in this fallen 
world can be — but to appreciate them it 
is necessary to be one of the lovers. We 
do not wish to overhear what our neigh- 
bors may have to say to one another upon 
such occasions. What is certain is that 
they always take an unconscionably long 
time about repeating phrases which ought 
to be stale, but never will be stale so long 
as the course of nature continues to run 
along its appointed track. 

It is natural to love, it is natural to 
think nothing of sacrifices incurred for the 
sake of those whom we love, and surely 
it is unnatural to marry from any other 
motive than love. This was what Evelyn 
Foljambe succeeded in impressing upon 
Willie Brett when he dwelt upon the hard- 
ships of a soldier’s life and contrasted it 
with the mode of existence which he pre- 
sumed to be essential to members of the 
aristocracy and plutocracy. If she didn’t 
mind being comparatively poor, and if he 
didn’t mind, what could other people’s 
definitions of an impossible match signify 
to them? 

And if anybody is disposed to sympa- 
thize with poor Lady Wetherby, who was 
well aware that her daughter had gone out, 
and who was in a fever of doubt and anx- 
iety all this time, it may be acknowledged 
that his sympathy is not bestowed un- 
worthily. Lady Wetherby had tried to 
do her duty; she was old enough to know 
that love-matches do not invariably bring 
about contentment, and she hoped that so 
honorable a young man as Mr. Brett had 
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proved himself to be, would feel bound to 
refrain from the declaration of sentiments 
which he had no right to declare. How- 
ever, she had taken no account of the 
quandary in which an honorable young 
man who has had a declaration made to 
him may find himself; so that she felt 
entitled to be very angry when at length 
Willie and Evelyn re-entered the drawing- 
room, looking somewhat guilty, yet by no 
means ashamed of themselves. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
MARCIA DECLINES TO JUMP. 


It is all very well, and perhaps it is 
quite legitimate, to be angry with two 
young idiots who, ignorant of the changes 
and chances of this transitory life, are 
bent upon linking their fortunes, or ab- 
sence of fortunes, together for no better 
reason than that they have fallen in love 
with one another; but what is the use of 
picking even a legitimate quarrel with 
human nature? We cannot alter it; we 
cannot make young people old or fools 
wise, and some of us are not altogether 
convinced that such a process would be 
salutary if we could bring it about. Lady 
Wetherby said everything that a sensible, 
practical, middle-aged woman could say. 
She began by scolding; then, growing 
cooler, she pointed out some of the inev- 
itable consequences of marrying upon a 
small income; then she dwelt upon the 
fact, which could not be denied, that there 
is a vast difference between romance and 
reality —and it is needless to add that 
she might just as well have held her 
tongue. 

“We know all that, mamma,” Lady Eve- 
lyn said meekly ; “we are aware that we 
are going to behave in a most senseless 
way and that all our relations will point 
the finger of scorn atus. But the worst 
of it is that we don’t care a bit.” 

And then, after some further inter- 
change of arguments, which could only be 
called arguments in so far as that they 
were couched in argumentative forms, 
Willie put in his word. 

“ Lady Wetherby,” said he, “ how would 
you yourself have acted if you had been 
in Evelyn’s place, or in mine? My firm 
belief is that you would have acted ex- 
actly as we have done.” 

“Then all I can say is that you little 
know me,” returned Lady Wetherby, with 
some asperity. ‘I don’t know so much 
about Evelyn, because of course excuses 
ought to be made for girls who — who — 
in short, for girls of her age; but I must 


say that your proper course was as plain 
as anything could be, and 1 quite thought 
that you realizedit. I never was so taken 
in by anybody in my life! Didn’t you tell 
me in so many words that you recognized 
the impossibility of coming forward under 
the circumstances, and that you were 
going off to India without loss of time on 
that very account?” 

“He really was going,” Lady Evelyn 
interposed before the young man could 
make any reply; “he had taken all the 
first steps, and he would have taken all 
the rest if I hadn’t rushed after him and 
caught him by the collar. I alone am to 
blame for this scandalous business ; and, 
as | said before, I don’t care a bit. Now, 
mamma, what are you going to do?’ I 
know what you can’t do; but I should like 
to hear what you think you can.” 

“TI can refuse my consent,” answered 
Lady Wetherby feebly. 

“Oh, but you won’t. You would never 
do such an unkind thing as that — espe- 
cially if you were brought to see, as you 
very soon would be, that it would be use- 
less as well as unkind. What you mean 
is that you are bound to protest, and we 
fully acknowledge that you are. Well, 
you have made your protest now, and 1 
suppose Wetherby will make his.” 

“There can’t be the shadow of a doubt 
that he will.” 

“Quite so. After which, you will all of 
you have to make the best of what can’t 
be helped. Only it would be much nicer 
and much more like you to give in with a 
good grace at once. At the bottom of 
your heart you are on our side already — 
you know you are!” 

Perhaps she was; perhaps ninety-nine 
people out of a hundred are, at the bottom 
of their hearts, on the side of imprudent 
lovers, although, for obvious reasons, they 
ought to hesitate before saying so, Lady 
Wetherby, at all events, ended by saying 
so. She couid not approve of her daugh- 
ter’s marrying a poor man; yet she could 
not help being glad that her daughter was 
capable of such folly. Besides, when she 
had struck her colors and when the ques- 
tion of ways and means had been brought 
up for discussion she was able to console 
herself with the thought that Evelyn, after 
all, would only be comparatively poor. 
She herself would for the rest of her life 
be rich ; she could easily make the young 
couple an allowance and lay by enough to 
leave them a substantial sum when she 
died. Moreover, it was difficult to believe 
that Sir George Brett’s obduracy would 
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And thus, when Willie went away, with 
a heart full of. joy and thankfulness, he was 
able to say to himself that his future 
mother-in-law was one of the best and 
kindest of women. It is not everybody 
who can think of his mother-in-law in that 
way, and our hero cheerfully acknowledged 
his great good luck. To be sure, he 
might, if his temperament had been less 
amiable and his spirits less high, have 
reflected that, by way of compensation, 
he was not precisely lucky in his mother; 
but of course it never occurred to him to 
admit that ungenerous thought. Indeed, 
he went so far as to count in advance upon 
his mother’s sympathy — which was cer- 
tainly somewhat over-sanguine on his part. 
He reached home only just in time to 
dress for dinner; so that his first oppor- 
tunity of imparting the great news to her 
came later in the evening, when her hus- 
band, who had been virtuously employed 
all day in making studies for a new pic- 
ture, started for the club to enjoy a little 
wéll-earned relaxation. 

“TI hope,” Marcia began at once, “ that 
Laura and Lady Evelyn kept their tem- 
pers with you. They must have been 
furiously angry, I know; but they would 
probably have sense enough to see that 
they couldn’t show their anger without 
being ridiculous. I wonder what they are 
saying about you now.” 

“Nothing so unfair as what you are 
saying about them,” answered Willie, the 
color mounting into his cheeks for a mo- 
ment. “You don’t understand them one 
bit, mother.” 

Marcia smiled. “TI flatter myself that 
I understand them pretty well,” said she. 
“Not being in love with the girl, I can 
form a rather more impartial opinion of 
her than certain other people can; but I 
won’t vex you by repeating it. As for 
Laura, I don’t forget that she was my 
best friend fora great many years. She 
has her little failings; still I would rather 
not dwell upon them now that she is 
about to drop us forever. Because I am 
very sure that that is what she is going to 
do.”’ 

“ No, that is just what she is not going 
todo. It has all come so suddenly and 
unexpectedly that I can hardly belieye it 
is true; and I am sure you will hardly 
believe it. Allthe same it zs true. Evelyn 
has promised to marry me, mother, poor 
as I am, and Lady Wetherby has given 
her consent. Now, what do you think of 
these two worldly-wise people ?”’ 

What could Marcia be expected to think 


ing themselves in so much more generous 
and unselfish a tight than she herself was 
doing? She turned pale and bit her lips 
with vexation ; she made a gallant effort 
to congratulate Willie and to assure him 
that if he was happy she was satisfied ; 
but her congratulations had no ring of 
sincerity, and her dissatisfaction was not 
to be concealed. She was obliged to say 
at last that Laura Wetherby’s generosity 
was perhaps not quite as striking as it 
might appear. 

“You see, my dear Willie, she must 
know perfectly well that all this talk about 
your being a poor man is really nonsense. 
George wouldn’t have disinherited you in 
any case, and as soon as he hears that you 
are going to marry an earl’s daughter he 
will hasten to show that earls and count- 
esses can’t outdo him in magnanimity. 
The whole thing is a farce. However, I 
don’t want you to think me unkind. What 
must be must, and I will try to like Lady 
Evelyn for your sake, though I am afraid 
she will never like me. Only I can’t pre- 
tend to be jubilant or to be grateful to her 
for her condescension in accepting you — 
faute de mieux.” 

If Willie had not possessed one of the 
sweetest dispositions that ever mortal 
man was blessed with, he would have lost 
his temper and told his mother some 
wholesome truths. He did neither the 
one nor the other; but he was hurt, and 
could not speak as he would have liked to 
speak. One may make great allowance 
for the jealousy of those who !ove us; yet 
it is scarcely possible to conciliate them 
while jealousy distorts their whole mental 
vision. He could only trust to time for 
the bringing about of a happier state of 
things. 

Lady Wetherby, who called on the fol- 
lowing day to talk matters over with her 
old friend, was a good deal less forbearing. 
Lady Wetherby (and small blame to her!) 
thought that she was behaving very hand- 
somely, and had been prepared to receive 
such acknowledgment of her handsome 
behavior as was her due; so that it was 
not a little provoking to her to find herself 
confronted by a grumbling, disconsolate 
woman, who would say no more than that 
she was resigned to the inevitable. 

“Oh, I thoroughly understand that from 
your point of view the match isn’t exactly 
a desirable one, Laura,” Mrs. Archdale 
was pleased to admit; “ but that doesn't 
make it a desirable one from mine. It 
isn’t only that Willie is much too young 
to marry, but I know perfectly well that 
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giving him up altogether and finally, be- 
cause she has never made any secret of 
her aversion for me. Naturally, I don’t 
enjoy that prospect.” 

“What nonsense!” exclaimed Lady 
Wetherby. “ Evelynhas no more feeling 
or aversion for you than I have, and men 
who can afford to marry always do marry 
sooner or later. The sooner the better, I 
should be inclined to say. And I must 
confess I think that a mother who was 
really fond of her son would be only too 
delighted to hear that he had been suc- 
cessful with the girl upon whom he had 
set his heart.” 

“Oh, yes, that would be your way of 
looking at it, no doubt. It is the usual 
and conventional way. But I suppose 
Willie has been more to me than most 
sons are to their mothers. I have been 
parted from him all these years, and now, 
just when he seemed to be coming back 
to me again, I must lose him —and for- 
ever! There is no help for it; he obeys 
his natural instincts, and I am not entitled 
to complain. Only you must not ask me 
to jump for joy.” 

“I’m sure nobody wants you to jump, 
Marcia,” returned Lady Wetherby, losing 
all patience ; “if anything in the world is 
wanted of you, it is only that you should 
try to realize the existence of other people, 
whose happiness is probably as important 
to them as yours is to you.” 

Marcia melted into tears. ‘“ Happi- 
ness!” she ejaculated —“ happiness and 
I parted company a very long timeago. It 
seems to me that everybody has entered 
into a league to make me appear odious. 
That has been George’s and Caroline’s 
object all along, and certainly they have 
managed to achieve it. It looks as if I 
had extorted money from Willie and had 
caused his uncle to cast him adrift; it 
looks as if I were opposing his marriage, 
and as if I didn’t care what became of 
him so long as I could keep him with me 
for the rest of my life. Yet none of these 
things are true. Was it to please myself, 
do you think, that I surrendered him to 
the Bretts? Was it to please myself that 
I asked him for a loan of a few thousand 
pounds? And should I have done sucha 
thing, even to save Cecil and myself from 
ruin, if I had not been as certain as I sit 
here that George’s menaces were mere 
idle vaporing? But I suppose it is useless 
and hopeless to undertake my own de- 
fence. All my life long it has been the 
same story ; my mistake has been in lov- 
ing those whom I have loved too much. 
If I had been ordinary and reasonable 
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and commonplace, as —as most people 
are, perhaps — I shouldn’t be so miserable 
now.” 

She really was miserable. Lady Weth- 
erby, notwithstanding some pardonable 
irritation, perceived that, and was not 
cruel enough to point out what she per- 
ceived quite as clearly, namely, that Mar- 
cia did not so much as understand the 
meaning of love. There are plenty of 
human beings whose passions and affec- 
tions, strong though they may be, are 
purely subjective in nature, and any en- 
deavor to convince such persons of selfish- 
ness would be as futile as the attempt to 
persuade a man with no musical ear that 
there is an excruciating difference be- 
tween G natural and G flat. It was some- 
what trying to be compelled to take up an 
apologetic tone instead of nobly disclaim- 
ing all desire to be met with apologies ; 
but Lady Wetherby was a most good-na- 
tured woman. She admitted that Marcia’s 
life had not been a fortunate one; she de- 
clared that there should henceforth be no 
question of separating her from her son; 
and she agreed — although she was by no 
means convinced of that — that Sir George 
Brett was sure to “ come round,” 

Willie, who knew his uncle, was very 
certain that Sir George would do no such 
thing, and very anxious that no mistaken 
hopes should be entertained by Lady 
Wetherby upon the subject. “ Of course,” 
he told her, “I shall write and announce 
my engagement to Uncle George, and he 
will be delighted to hear of it. By return 
of post I shall get a letter to say that, un- 
der all the circumstances, he is willing to 
give me one more chance, and that if I 
will promise and vow never to lend my 
mother another penny, he will overlook 
my past disobedience. But I can’t make 
such a promise, and he won’t be contented 
with anything less.” 

* Oh, well,” said Lady Wetherby, laugh- 
ing and shrugging her shoulders, “ since 
you are both so obstinate there is nothing 
to be done with you, I’m afraid. Still, I 
trust you will bear in mind that for the 
future there will be at least one person 
who will have more claim upon you than 
your mother.” 

Willie nodded. “I can’t give what I 
haven’t got,” he replied, “ but, indeed, I 
don’t think my mother will ever apply to 
me again; only I mustn’t bind myself to 
let her starve, you see.” 

He despatched his communication the 
same eveffing; but before there had been 
time for him to receive an answer by post. 
a telegram reached him from Sir George 
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which threw his present affairs into the 
background for the time being : — 

“‘ Your aunt is dying, and wishes to see 
you. Come at once.” 

When this summons was shown to Mar- 
cia she smiled sceptically, remarking, “ If 
Caroline had died every time that she has 
been dying in the last twenty years or so, 
she would be a great deal more dead than 
Queen Anne by now. George’s telegram, 
being interpreted, only means that he is 
going to haul down his colors.” 

But whatever the meaning of it might 
be, it could not be disregarded, and Willie, 
after hastily packing up a few clothes, 
took the first train for London. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
SIR GEORGE’S LAST CONCESSION. 


EVER since the days of Asop, and 
doubtless during the many centuries which 
preceded the birth of that moralist, people 
who have fallen into the habit of crying 
* Woli!” have had to suffer the penalty of 
being disbelieved when the wolf has at 
length reached their door, and Marcia had 
every excuse for surmising that her sis- 
ter-in-law was no nearer death now than 
she had been a dozen times before. Nev- 
ertheless, Lady Brett’s doctor could have 
told her that for some time past his pa- 
tient’s life had not been worth a year’s 
purchase. 

Willie, who was more or less aware of 
this, did not share his mother’s incredu- 
lity, and, as he journeyed towards London, 
his soft heart was full of sorrow in which 
there was a touch of quite uncalled-for 
remorse. In reality his conduct as a 
nephew had been irreproachable; yet it 
was natural enough that he should accuse 
himself of ingratitude, for his aunt had cer- 
tainly been fonder of him than he had ever 
been of her. Nobody, perhaps, could have 
contrived to be very fond of Lady Brett, 
whose defects were of a kind more repul- 
sive to ordinary human nature than those 
of less deserving persons; it is, no doubt, 
far gasier to sympathize with an interest- 
ing sinner than with a dull and self-right- 
eous saint. But characters are, for the 
most part, created by circumstances, and 
she might possibly have been an alto- 
gether different woman if her parents had 
not happened to be narrow-minded, big- 
oted people, or even if she had had children 
of herown, At any rate, she had been a 
good friend to Willie; she had more than 
once averted collisions between him and 
his uncle, and it grieved him to think that 
he must disappoint her upon what might 
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very likely prove to be her death-bed by 
refusing to grant the request which he 
was pretty sure that she intended to make. 
Although he could not promise to abstain 
from aiding his mother in the event of 
her becoming destitute, his common sense 
told him that the exaction of such a prom- 
ise was not wholly unjustifiable. 

As matters turned out, however, he was 
spared any pain that his aunt could have 
inflicted upon him; for when he arrived 
at Blaydon Hall, the butler, who admitted 
him, shook his head and said, — 

“You're too late, Master Willie; her 
ladyship passed away quite quiet and easy 
soon after the middle of the day. We 
none of us thought the end was so near; 
but the doctor he told me the wonder was 
she’d lasted so long. I wish you could 
have been here yesterday, sir.” 

“T am very, very sorry,” said Willie, 
truthfully enough. “I had no idea that 
she was dangerously ill until I got my 
uncle’s telegram, and then I started by 
the first train. How is he, Benson?” 

“ Well, sir, he do seem to take on more 
than I should have expected,” answered 
the man candidly. “ Sir George was never 
one to show much affection, not so far as 
words go; but he’s always been what I 
call a domestic man, and I dessay he feels 
terrible lonesome now. I hope you ain’t 
a-going to desert him in his old age, Mas- 
ter Willie —if you’ll excuse the liberty of 
my saying so.” 

Benson, who for many years past had 
been accustomed to take any liberties that 
he saw fit to take with the heir-presump- 
tive, was evidently aware of the existence 
of strained relations between that young 
man and the head of the house; still it 
was impossible to discuss these with him, 
and Willie made no reply. 

“ Do you think my uncle would like to 
see me?” he asked, after a pause. 

Benson said he would inquire, and, 
having done so, presently returned with 
an affirmative answer. “Sir George is in 
the libery, sir. He ain’t had nothink to 
eat since breakfast, and he won’t give no 
orders; but if you was to tell him you was 
tired and hungry after your journey, 
maybe he’d take some dinner with you. 
Come to his time of life, ’tis foolishness 
to go to bed upon an empty stomach, you 
see.” 

Willie found his uncle looking very old, 
shaken, and subdued. The butler’s de- 
scription of Sir George was as accurate as 
the descriptions which servants give of 
their masters generally are; he was not a 
particularly affectionate man, but he was 
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essentially domestic, and he fully realized 
that his wife’s death had left him alone in 
the world. However, he had nothing to 
say about that aspect of the blow which 
had fallen upon him, nor did he make any 
allusion to the news of Willie’s engage- 
ment to Lady Evelyn Foljambe. He was 
an old-fashioned Philistine of the evangel- 
ical variety of that species, and probably 
he thought that at sucha time it would be 
indecent todoso. For the same reason, 
no doubt, he was sitting with the family 
Bible open upon the table before him, 
and from it he quoted certain passages 
which seemed to be appropriate to the 
occasion. Willie could not persuade him 
to enter the dining-room; but he con- 
sented, by way of compromise, to have 
some food sent in to him upon a tray. He 
then thought it necessary to mention the 
arrangements that he had made with the 
undertaker and the date which had been 
decided upon for the funeral; after which 
he expressed a wish to be left alone. 

During the next few days Willie saw 
very little of him, but gathered from some 
hints which he let fall in one of their in- 
terviews that he desired to maintain a sort 
of truce until Lady Brett’s remains should 
have been deposited in the churchyard, 
and the blinds at Blaydon Hall should 
have been once more drawn up. He gave 
it to be understood that, after that, it 
would be his duty to deal briefly with mat- 
ters pertaining to this present world. 

And indeed it must be confessed that 
he lost no time in discharging that duty. 
When the last rites had been performed, 
and when the few persons who had been 
invited to attend them had gone away, Sir 
George drew his nephew into the dark 
little room which he called his study, and 
having requested him to take a chair, be- 
gan, — 

“TI have a proposition to make to you, 
Willie. I make it, I will own, with some 
degree of reluctance; but I make it in 
deference to the wishes of one whom we 
have lost and who was dear to us both. 
Your poor aunt urged upon me repeatedly 
that I should, at the price of a sacrifice 
which she considered that I might easily 
make, reinstate you upon your former foot- 
ing, and I am not concerned to deny that 
the sacrifice suggested is in itself compara- 
tively trifling. Tothe principle involved I 
cannot but object; still, since I have re- 
solved to make this last overture, it would 
be superfluous, as well as ungracious, to 
dwell upon that. In a word, then, I pro- 
pose for the future to pay your mother 
£1,000 a year and to leave in the hands of 
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trustees a sum sufficient to produce the 
same annual amount for her benefit. On 
her decease this amount would cease to be 
payable, because I really donot see why I 
should provide for Mr. Archdale. In re- 
turn I will merely ask you to give me your 
word of honor — which I know will be kept 
— that your mother shall receive no more 
gifts or loans of money from you. If you 
agree, I will gladly make such provisions 
for you and your wife as I told Lady 
Wetherby that I would make; but if you 
decline, I must wash my hands of you. I 
sha¥ then have done all that your aunt’s 
kindness prompted her to wish that I 
should do.” 

Now this was undoubtedly a generous 
proposal, and Willie understood that its 
generosity was not of a pecuniary kind 
alone; yet he was less sensible of that 
than of what seemed to him to be the in- 
sulting assumption that his mother could 
be and must be bought off. In her name 
as well as his own, he gravely thanked his 
uncle, but made so bold as to assert that 
she would not accept the bribe held out 
to her. 

“She will accept it,” returned Sir 
George, with calm confidence, “unless 
she thinks that she may do better for her- 
self by refusing it. In all probability, 
however, she will not care to play sorisky 
agame. The question is whether, if she 
does accept, you will make the promise 
that I ask for.” 

“Oh yes, in that case I would make the 
promise,” answered Willie, “ but I don’t 
think the case will arise. If you would 
only believe it, Uncle George, money isn’t 
the first and last consideration with every- 
body. Look at Lady Wetherby for in- 
stance — you'll allow that she has proved 
herself to be disinterested.” 

Sir George smiled. ‘My dear boy,” 
he answered, “I have no quarrel with 
Lady Wetherby, who, I dare say, is as 
disinterested as she can afford to be; but 
I doubt whether she or your mother gave 
me credit for having strength of mind 
enough to keep my word. Well, they 
were right, you see; although J should 
certainly have kept it if your aunt had not 
interceded on your behalf.” 

Sir George, it may be, was not very 
sorry to be provided with so good an ex- 
cuse for doing a foolish thing ; but Willie, 
as will be understood, had no great desire 
to become a rich man upon the terms pro- 
posed. Personally, he did not care very 
much about riches; he had obtained all 
that he asked of fortune in the knowledge 
that Evelyn loved him for his own sake, 
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and naturally he could not wish his moth- 
er to justify the cynical estimate of her 
upon which Sir George’s suggestion was 
based. 

“ What are Lady Wetherby’s plans for 
the winter?” his uncle asked presently. 
“Didn’t you say something in your letter 
about her going to the south of France?” 

“Yes,” answered Willie; “ but she has 
postponed her departure for the present. 
Indeed, I am not sure that she hasn’t 
given it up altogether,” 

Sir George laughed. “I see. And 
perhaps for the same reason you may have 
given up the ideaof goingtoIndia. Well, 
I hope you will give up the army also as 
soon as things have been definitely set- 
tled. You can’t drag your wife about from 
one garrison to another; and if she will 
consent to it, I should like you to con- 
sider this house as your home. I don’t 
think you will find me much in your way. 
However, that must be a matter for your 
decision and Lady Evelyn’s; I only ask 
you to take pity upon a lonely old man as 
often as you can.” 

Willie expressed the gratitude which he 
honestly felt; yet it was with little expec- 
tation of being able to accede to his uncle’s 
request that he returned to Torquay the 
next day. On his arrival he drove straight 
from the station to Malton Lodge, because 
he was not only eager to see Evelyn, but 
thought it would be desirable to take 
counsel with her before making the formal 
proposition to his mother which he was 
bound to make. If, however, he was se- 
cretly anxious to hear his view of that 
proposition confirmed by his betrothed he 
was disappointed; for Lady Evelyn at 
once confessed that Sir George’s offer did 
not strike her as being in any way out- 
rageous. 

“He means tobe generous; and I must 
say that I think he is rather generous,” 
she remarked. “I don’t see why Mrs. 
Archdale should take offence at his offer.” 

“ Wouldn’t you take offence if such an 
offer were made to you?” asked Willie, a 
little reproachfully. 

“IT don’t know what I might or might 
not do if I were in Mrs. Archdale’s place 
—I can’t quite imagine myself in her 
place,” answered the girl. “Only you 
mustn’t be shocked and disgusted if she 
decides that a thousand a year in the hand 
is worth a good many thousands in the 


bush. Most people are of that opinion, 
you know.” 
“But most people,” Willie urged, 


“‘ wouldn’t like to be treated as one treats 
an importunate beggar or an unbroken 
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dog. Offering an annuity in that way is 
very much the same thing as saying, *‘ Take 
that and hold your tongue!’ I hope m 
mother will refuse it; and I think she will. 
Shall you be sorry if she does?” 

The girl looked at him in an odd, half- 
compassionate way, but with a great deal 
of love and tenderness in her eyes. He 
seemed to her to be so good and sosimple, 
and to have sovery slight a comprehen- 
sion of the despicable race to which we 
all belong. 

“My dear,” she said gently, “ nothing 
that pleases you will ever make me sorry. 
Do you think I am afraid of being poor? 
I wish I could have the chance of proving 
to you that no hardships could ever seem 
like hardships to me so long as we shared 
them. But I shall not have the chance, 
because we are not going to be poor at all. 
Do you know that Wetherby has written 
in the kindest possible way about our en- 
gagement, and that he proposes to make 
magnificent settlements on my behalf? 
He says that if you are half as good a fel- 
low as you used to be, he would rather 
have you for his brother-in-law than any 
other man in England. Well, of course, 
I don’t know what you used to be, but it 
seems to me that you are good enough 
now to deserve the settlements. And 
perhaps, after all, I am wrong and you 
are right, and this world isn’t quite the 
wretched hole that I thought it was.” 

“TI only, wish everybody in the world 
was as happy as I am!” ejaculated Wil- 
lie. “My mother isn’t, and I am afraid 
she never will be; but that is hardly her 
fault. The world hasn’t treated her very 
well, you see.” 

“ Her daughter-in-law is going to treat 
her well, at all events,” Lady Evelyn de- 
clared, for she could guess that that was 
what he wanted her to say. “ Hitherto 
we haven’t hit it off very successfully ; 
but that is because I haven’t tried. I am 
going to try now.” 

With that encouraging assurance to 
comfort him, Willie went on his way by- 
and-by, and if the promptitude with which 
he communicated it to his mother was no 
great evidence of tact, some allowance 
may surely be claimed for a lover who 
honestly believed that every sentiment 
uttered by his beloved was worthy of the 
most enthusiastic admiration. Marcia, as 
may be supposed, thought differently. 
She tossed her head and said that she 
really had no ambition to be patronized by 
Lady Evelyn. 

“Since she is to be your wife, I must 
make the best of her. We shall not quar- 
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rel—I hope we are neither of us quite 
silly enough to do that — but it would be 
ridiculous to pretend that we shall ever be 
upon affectionate terms. Indeed, it is not 
likely that-we shall often meet.” 

As for Sir George’s proposition, she 
scouted it with all the indignation that her 
son could have desired. It was a gross 
insult she affirmed—the last of many 
which had been addressed to her from the 
same quarter. Of course, its sole object 
was to produce an estrangement which 
Sir George had been laboring through all 
these years to bring about, and she begged 
that Willie would write an emphatic re- 
fusal in her name on the morrow. 

Nevertheless, when the morrow came 
she withdrew her refusal. She had talked 
matters over with her husband in the 
interim, and he had persuaded her that 
she was not only entitled, but bound, for 
the sake of both her children, to accept 
this shred of a large fortune which would 
otherwise go a-begging. Archdale was 
fully alive to the meanness of an offer 
which, in the event of his wife’s premature 
decease, would throw him once more upon 
his own resources; but he pointed out 
that it would be both ungenerous and 
useless to deprive poor Willie of his 
inheritance, saddled though it was with 
conditions which never ought to have 
been imposed upon him. So, for Willie’s 
sake, Marcia consented to pocket her 
pride and the money. She said she had 
never yet hesitated to make any sacrifice 
for Willie’s sake, and it was too late in 
the day to begin now. 

It may be strange, but it is certainly 
fortunate, that her son was able to believe 
in her sincerity. As she predicted, he 
has not seen a great deal of her since his 
marriage; for the Archdales have once 
more made their home in Italy, and at 
Blaydon, where the young people spend a 
good part of their time, they could scarcely 
be made welcome guests. However, they 
were good enough to spend the whole of 
the last season in Willie’s London house, 
and there seems to be every probability of 
this becoming an annual custom. Arch- 
dale’s resolution to work hard has not as 
yet borne much fruit; but he says with 
truth that he has always been a slow 
worker, and adds that he owes it to him- 
self, as well as to the purchasers of his 
pictures, to eschew haste. Marcia and 


Lady Evelyn are as good friends as their 
respective natures will allow them to be, 
which, to be sure, is not saying much. 
Yet their respective natures have, accord 
ing to their respective ways, one point in | 
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common; and if between them they have 
not yet managed to spoil Willie Brett, that 
is only because he is one of those rare 
human beings whom it is impossible to 
spoil. 





From The Quarterly Review. 
PROVINCIAL FRANCE.* 


It is a noticeable fact that, in these 
days of easy and swift travelling, the 
countries which lie nearest to the British 
Islands are less well known to Englishmen 
than they were a couple of generations 
ago, in the era which preceded the devel- 
opment of railways in Europe. Even 
more recently than that period, a member 
of Parliament, who had spent the recess 
in studying American institutions at New 
York or Philadelphia was looked upon as 
a praiseworthy example of adventurous 
self-improvement. Nowadays, if a legis- 
lator rises in committee on the Foreign 
Office to enlighten the House from his 
personal experiences of Portuguese ag- 
gression and German intrigue among the 
equatorial lakes of Africa, his narrative 
is outdone by that of another, who has as- 
cended the Karun River to checkmate the 
Muscovite in the heart of Persia, while a 
third will thrill the dwindling senate with: 
wild stories of the seals in Behring Sea, 
and of the midnight sun of Alaska. Nor 
is distant travel the exclusive privilege of 
our law-makers. The worthy mayor of a 
provincial borough is quite competent to 
lecture on a winter evening to the Athe- 
nzum of his native town upon his pil- 
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grimage from Jaffa to Jerusalem, in the 
well-horsed landaus of Messrs. Cook, and 
thence to the Jordan Hotel at Jericho; 
but he must not trifle on the way with 
comparative descriptions of the tunnels of 
Mount Cenis and St. Gothard, as the pas- 
sage of the Alps is familiar ground to the 
critical aldermen and burgesses of his 
audience. 

In the mean while the countries at our 
doors are unknown to us. British tourists 
have vulgarized the Fair of Seville, and 
the American twang echoes through the 
halls of Grenada, yet no one in these days 
knows the Peninsula as did George Bor- 
row, when he wrote the * Bible in Spain,” 
though to reach Vigo and Lisbon then en- 
tailed a sea voyage, longer and more per- 
ilous than is the transit of the Atlantic 
now. But nearer still to England there 
lies a fair land, every acre of which has at 
one time or another for well-nigh a thou- 
sand years been associated with the his- 
tory of Great Britain, and, save for some 
portions which are least characteristic of 
its nationality, it seems as if the acquaint- 
ance of travelled Britons with its soil had 
not been able to survive long the oblitera- 
tion of the lilies of France from the 
escutcheon of George III. In writing 
thus we have not in mind the peregrina- 
tions of that accurate observer, Arthur 
Young, the record of whose experiences 
in France on the eve of the Revolution 
have recently been reprinted. We were 
thinking rather of the journeys of less 
ambitious itinerants of the more recent 
generation, which commenced its Conti- 
nental travel when peace was proclaimed 
after Waterloo, and only changed its 
method of locomotion through France 
when railways commenced to traverse that 
country in the later days of the July Mon- 
archy. In many an English country home 
there are collections of faded letters, 
signed with names, some of which have 
since become illustrious and nearly all 
of which have passed away, dated fifty 
years ago or more from Abbeville or from 
Beauvais, from Dijon or from Bourg-en- 
Bresse, recounting the incidents of the 
French highways, the humors of the vil- 
lages, the costumes of the peasantry. 

Such travellers as these, who in leisurely 
and costly fashion followed the conven- 
tional route, disregarded as a rule the 
advice which Arthur Young had given to 
his countrymen, that, if they would view 
the finest portions of the kingdom, they 
should land at Dieppe, follow the Seine to 
Paris, then taking the great road to Mou- 
lins, they should pass through Auvergne, 





and striking the Rhone at Viviers, should 
enter Italy by way of Aix. Nevertheless, 
the ordinary traveller, who was content to 
follow the beaten track without exploring 
the bye-ways recommended by the enter- 
prising Suffolk squire, returned from his 
tour with considerable knowledge of the 
people of the land he traversed and of 
their way of life. Nowadays, though a 
thousand British people and Americans 
pass through France for every one who 
entered the country in the days before 
railways, the number of men and women 
speaking the English language, who are 
acquainted with provincial France, is 
probably less than those who have visited 
Zanzibar or Formosa. The Channel pack- 
ets disembark myriads of passengers every 
year on the shores of Picardy and of Nor- 
mandy; the most glittering quarters of 
Paris are cosmopolitan rather than 
French, and British rather than cosmo- 
politan; the accents of Bloomsbury and 
of Boston are heard on the boulevards, 
and the habiliments of the Anglo-Saxon 
tourist are the cynosure of Parisian the- 
atres ; each winter brings its hordes of 
gamblers, triflers, and valetudinarians, to 
a strip of the Mediterranean littoral, which 
is France only in the sense that Corsica 
is, and at the same season pleasure-seekers 
of the same race ride to hounds across 
country in the Basses-Pyrénées. Statis- 
tics are annually published to display the 
proportions of these rushing, idling 
crowds, and not one in twenty thousand 
of them knows as much about the land 
through which the express trains hurry 
them, as does a Western pork-packer of 
the ethnology of the Indians who once 
inhabited the regions on the track between 
his marts at Chicago and Omaha. 

Quaint old towns a few leagues from 
the main line, like Auxerre with its glow- 
ing cathedral, or Rodez with its triple 
terraced belfry, are secure from the incur- 
sions of scampering wayfarers; but it is 
strange that places not less attractive ac- 
tually on the tourist trail should be neg- 
lected. Of the summer crowd which 
hastens on to Switzerland through Amiens 
and Bale, rarely does one ever stop to 
climb the hili which is crowned by the 
lofty towers of Laon. Of the winter sun- 
seekers making for the Riviera, hardly 
ever one is found to rest for a day at 
Orange, beneath the colossal shade of the 
Roman theatre. At every season of the 
year is thronged the railway line to Bor- 
deaux and the Spanish frontier, but the 
only passengers who alight at Angouléme 
are the ambassadors of commerce, who 
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are not attracted thither by a taste for 
Romanesque architecture. 

The books which we have before us 
include in their survey the whole area of 
France. The volume by Messrs. André 
Lebon and Paul Pelet, entitled “* France 
as it is,” is a remarkable work, not only 
on account of the amount of information 
it contains upon the administration, the 
politics, and the finances of the country, 
but also from the fact that it is a transla- 
tion of a work which has never been 
printed in French. M.Lebon is chef de 
cabinet to the president of the Senate ; 
but he is engaged in a work of higher 
importance than his official duty. He 
is one of the most instructive lecturers 
of the talented staff of the Ecole Libre 
des Sciences Politiques, where he has 
among his colleagues Messrs. Léon Say, 
Boutmy, Francis Charmes, De Foville, and 
the two Leroy-Beaulieu. This admirable 
institution, which has its home in the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, provides special 
courses of instruction for men who have 
completed their university education, and 
who wish to enter an official career in the 
diplomatic, the administrative, and the 
colonial services. We hope that before 
long M. Lebon will republish a series of 
the lucid and impartial discourses deliv- 
ered in the Rue St. Guillaume, which are 
too terse and too full of matter to be lost 
in the note-books of students, however 
attentive ; and the useful treatise before 
us, excellent as it is as an outline sketch 
of French institutions, does not represent 
a tithe of the author’s knowledge of the 
elements which form the France of to-day. 

It is the fashion of a certain class of 
travellers to sneer at the persons who 
make use of guide-books. The adventu- 
rous voyager, who has spent a fortnight 
in Paris anda winter at Nice, despises his 
humbler compatriot who is not ashamed 
to confess the limits of his Continental 
experience. The modest tourist, who on 
a brief holiday is able to examine only a 
couple of French cities under the guidance 
of a good handbook, provided he does it 
thoroughly and intelligently, may flatter 
himself that he knows more about France 
than his scornful friend, who has jostled 
with the heterogeneous crowds on the 
plage at Dieppe, in the Jesage at Long- 
champ, and in the Casino at Monte Carlo. 
We would encourage all travellers to 
commence their explorations with the 
companionship of a good guide-book, but 
we would counsel them, if they have time 
at their disposal, not to be content with 
the concise stores of information therein 
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stored. No Englishman, unless he resides 
in France, can gain more than a superfi- 
cial knowledge of provincial life ; but most 
of our fellow-countrymen are in complete 
ignorance of even the surface of French 
existence. The key to knowledge of a 
most important portion of life in France 
is an acquaintance with the administrative 
system of the land, which touches the 
very foundations of French society. The 
first essential of a guide-book is that it 
shall be of portable size; the second, that 
it shall be easy of reference so that he 
who runs may read. Both of these qual- 
ities are admirably exemplified in Mur- 
ray’s handbooks, and later imitations of 
these time-honored travelling companions 
are a tribute to the excellence of their 
form. It is not possible, therefore, for 
such a work to be arranged according to 
departments or provinces; it must of ne- 
cessity follow the railway lines of commu- 
nication; but as a supplement to the 
abbreviated lore of the indispensable scar- 
let manuals, we would recommend the use 
of the series of little volumes which bear 
the name of the eminent geographer, 
Adolfe Joanne, who has fortunately given 
to the world copious results of his labors 
before his lamented death. These depart- 
mental geographies are published sepa- 
rately, and each contains a complete view 
of the department described. Its name 
is explained, its history is narrated, and 
its limits defined. Its physical charac- 
teristics are given with minuteness, the 
condition of its population is treated sta- 
tistically, and a full account is afforded 
of the agriculture, industry, and products, 
of the department. The administrative 
divisions are tabulated in convenient form, 
and in a dictionary of the communes to 
the name of every town and village within 
its boundaries is added a brief mention of 
each object of interest to be found there- 
in. The serviceable and inexpensive little 
books are’made complete by illustrations 
of considerable merit, and by an accurate 
map of the department colored according 
to its arrondissements. 

With the aid of ** Murray’s Handbook ” 
and the “ Géographies-Joanne” a rapid 
traveller, whose baggage is as limited as 
his time, can make a survey of the country 
round about his halting places, which will 
be full of living interest and of memories 
of the past. If he has the leisure to settle 


down in a locality and thoroughly explore 
it, and is willing to burden himself with a 





library, he may study with advantage the 
| larger volumes edited by M. Paul Joanne, 
which we have no hesitation in saying 
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are the best guide-books in existence. 
They describe in accurate and exhaustive 
detail sections of France, such for in- 
stance as Franche-Comté and the Jura in 
the east, Gascogne and Languedoc in the 
south-west, or Bourgogne and the Morvan 
in the centre, and ‘they, moreover, fur- 
nish a valuable bibliography for each 
department. It is to be feared that in 
these days of swift travel there are few 
tourists who have the time or the inclina- 
tion thus to make the intimate acquaint- 
ance of a corner of a foreign land; but 
those wise people, who avoid the resorts 
of hurrying crowds, can invariably find in 
the humblest French town a well-stocked 
bookshop, and not unfrequently a book- 
seller of intelligence, who can advise upon 
the merits of the monographs which are 
written in abundance upon every district 
in France. 

For the benefit of those wayfarers in 
France who desire to make some acquaint- 
ance with the literature relating to the 
scene of their journeys without the agree- 
able labor of research, Mr. Augustus Hare 
has at last published three of his long- 
promised volumes on the French prov- 
inces. Mr. Hare’s method is well known; 
his manuals for Itaiy are in the hands of 
every traveller who crosses the Alps; and 
future travellers are to be congratulated 
on the fact that provincial France, with its 
wealth of associations, has been treated 
with the erudition and good taste which 
he has applied to other regions. Mr. 
Hare’s latest work has come into our 
hands too late for us to deal with it ade- 
quately. The three volumes which have 
just appeared are entitled respectively, 
‘‘ North-Eastern France;” ‘ South-East- 
ern France;” and “South-Western 
France.” The fourth volume, which will 
describe the north-western districts, has 
been left for subsequent preparation, as 
Normandy and Brittany are compara- 
tively well known to English holiday- 
makers, whereas nine-tenths of the area 
which the author has patiently and intelli- 
gently travelled through with pen and 
pencil are as unfamiliar to tourists as are 
the recesses of the Balkans or the basin 
of the Mackenzie River. In his first part 
Mr. Hare commences with a preface full 
of sagacious hints to travellers, and an 
introductory chapter which has interested 
us so much, that we regret that the book 
has appeared too recently to permit us to 
offer some criticism on certain of the 
propositions it contains. He then de- 
scribes with much detail the towns and 
villages lying on or near the line from 





Calais to Paris, which with one or two 
exceptions are completely neglected by 
the crowds of passers-by: the Belgian 
frontier is reached by way of the great 
industrial centres of French Flanders; 
the German frontier is arrived at after 
delightful days in the valley of the Marne 
and days of sombre association near the 
battlefields of 1870. The volume describ- 
ing south-eastern France includes in its 
survey all the magnificent district between 
Paris and Lyon; the vineyards of Bur- 
gundy; the pastures of the Charollais; 
the woodlands of the Morvan and the 
highland forests of the Jura. Thence we 
are taken to the romantic region of the 
Puy de Déme; down the Rhone into 
sunny Provence ; along the Mediterranean 
littoral to the borders of Italy and through 
the grandeur of the mountain scenery of 
Savoy. The third part, devoted to the 
south-west, describes the sumptuous cha- 
teaux of the Loire, the shores of the Bay 
of Biscay, the central district of France, 
untrodden by strangers, which lies be- 
tween Orleans and Toulouse, and the 
varying hill countries of the Cevennes and 
the Pyrenees. Mr. Hare naturally finds 
a greater number of historical and literary 
associations in and about the abodes of 
men, whether in populous places like 
Grenoble, nestling amid the Alps of Dau- 
phiny, in villages like Loches and La 
Chaise Dieu, rich in medieval and Re- 
naissance architecture, or in the stately 
homes of the nobles of the old régime like 
Ussé and Azay le Rideau, but he has not 
neglected the natural beauties of the land, 
for the benefit of the seekers of the pic- 
turesque, whose taste can be sated with 
infinite variety in the rural departments 
of France. 

Another volume by Mr. Hare which is 
before us, with its exquisitely finished 
sketches from the pencil of the author, 
entitled “* Days near Paris,” might seem 
not to come under the heading of provin- 
cial France, but it is a curious fact that 
just beyond the boundaries of the depart- 
ment of the Seine, even that part of the 
country which is so near to Paris as to 
have suburban relations with the capital, 
has not much of the Parisian element in 
its characteristics. Versailles, for exam- 
ple, excepting on a fé¢e day, or on one of 
the rare occasions when the National As- 
sembly is convoked, is the respectable 
sleepy chef-lieu of the Seine-et-Oise, with 
a self-contained society and interests 
which have little relation with Paris, 
though at night the glow of the lights on 
the boulevards illuminates the eastern sky. 
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The Ile-de-France, though it has always 
been dependent on the capital, preserves 
features of its own as marked as those of 
Touraine or of Burgundy. Mr. Hare 
conducts us, in his “ Days near Paris,” 
almost beyond the limits of Parisis, as the 
metropolitan province was called. In the 
best of good society, with Madame de 
Sévigné and with Saint-Simon, we tread 
the noble terraces of Chantilly; with Viol- 
let-le-Duc we learn to recognize the beau- 
ties of the steeple-pinnacles at Senlis ; and 
so to the woodlands of Compiégne, where 
we wander with our guide till suddenly, 
like a palace in a fairy-tale, the towers 
of Pierrefonds rise from out the forest, 
guarding the borderland of the Soissonais 
wherein Picardy touches the fringes of 
the vine country of Champagne. 

The region, of which a vast expanse 
meets the eye from the turrets of the 
Chateau de Pierrefonds, is one of the 
most characteristic portions of France. 
It is not only within easy access of Paris, 
but all parts of it can be reached in ashort 
half-day from London. Starting thence 
within an hour of noon, the traveller can 
dine before the day closes in old-world 
cities, the repose ‘of which is rarely dis- 
turbed by the sight-seer or the tourist, in 
spite of the historic memorials they con- 
tain and of the beauty of the land. This 
region comprises the greater part of 
Picardy, including the departments of the 
Somme, the Oise, and the Aisne, and so 
much of the ancient province of Cham- 
pagne as is contained within the depart- 
ment of the Marne. The lovely forest of 
Compiégne is comparatively well known, 
but just on its borders there lie a number 
of picturesque towns which are rarel 
visited by English people. There is Vil. 
lers-Cotterets, standing in the midst of the 
woodlands which bear its name, with its 
once magnificent Renaissance chateau, 
now converted into a hospital. The Rev- 
olution, which swept away many a castle 
hereabouts, left this one untouched, but 
it had already been ruined by the Duc 
d’Orléans, who in the reign of Louis XV. 
devoted twenty years and three millions 
of francs to its mutilation. About half-a- 
dozen leagues from this peaceful spot, 
where the older Dumas first saw the light, 
stands a famous city whose name is some- 
times met with in his romances. This is 
Soissons, which, centuries before Pepin 
le Bref was proclaimed king there, had 
commenced its stormy history. Resting 





beneath the shadow of its beautiful ca- 
thedral, which is an example of how a 
restoration may be effected without de- 
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vastating the fabric, it is not easy for 
one to realize how often during the ages 
the quiet old town has been beset with 
fire and sword. Stories of its sieges by 
the Burgundians and the sacking of its 
churches by the Calvinists belong to the 
dim distance, but in the life-time of old 
inhabitants, who still sun themselves on 
Sunday afternoons at the jeu de paume by 
the banks of the Aisne, its tranquil streets 
were occupied by the ten thousand Rus- 
sians in 1814, whom Marmont could not 
dislodge without the destruction of ancient 
monuments ; and in our own day for three 
October nights was Soissons bombarded 
by the Prussians before its brave garrison 
surrendered on the fourth autumn morn- 
ing. This constant encounter with scenes, 
wherein the history of this century has 
been violently made, is a feature of travel 
in provincial France, which especially 
strikes an Englishman, the soil of whose 
country has for many a generation had no 
more thrilling legends connected with it 
than are written in its parochial records. 
One of the volumes before us is the 
work of a versatile American journalist, 
and we hoped that it would contain a more 
complete account of this interesting region 
than has hitherto been published in En- 
glish. Although we found from the con- 
tents-table of “ France and the Republic ” 
that the title of the book was somewhat 
misleading, as the headings of its chapters 
showed that it only described six of the 
eighty-six departments, we nevertheless 
anticipated a valuable and thorough exam- 
ination of the important districts taken 
under review. Mr. Hurlbert has, how- 
ever, produced a volume of which more 
than one-half is violent clerical polemic, 
so intemperate in its language, that had 
it been published anonymously we should 
have set it down as the work of an agent 
provocateur employed by the Republic 
to discredit the monarchical cause in 
France. The editor’s room is in the 
United States a fruitful school for humor- 
ists, and American humor takes such 
quaint turns, that the thought has struck 
us that the political portions of this trea- 
tise, wherein the French Revolution is 
held up to reprobation as if it were an 
event of yesterday, may be a joke at the 
expense of the American nation, which by 
its minister presented to France an un- 
gainly image, a copy of the statue of Lib- 
erty in New York harbor, which disfigures 
one of the loveliest vistas of the Seine, in 
honor of the share which the American 





revolutionists had in producing the events 
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when we found it solemnly noted as of 
dire portent that President Grévy took 
office on the anniversary of the execution 
of Charles I., and when King Charles’s 
head re-appeared further in the narrative 
it was difficult not to think of Mr. Dick 
and his immortal memorial. 

The author of “ France and the Repub- 
lic” hurls his epithet of atheist at every 
person who declines to sympathize with 
the extreme section of the clerical party 
in France. We have no means of know- 
ing whether Mr. Hurlbert is a Catholic or 
not, but of one thing we are certain, that 
he is not a Catholic of long standing, or 
he would not, in describing high mass at 
a village in the Pas de Calais, draw atten- 
tion to the pretty custom which prevails 
here as in Normandy, of handing about in 
the congregation, at a certain point in the 
service, a basket of bread.” The distri- 
bution of Jain dénit at high celebrations 
is as ordinary an incident in French 
churches as is the clatter on the tiles of 
the hallebarde of the Suisse, and the sen- 
tence we have quoted reads as oddly to 
people accustomed to the rites of the 
Catholic Church as though a visitor to a 
church in Lancashire were to describe the 
handing about in the congregation of a 
bag or a plate for the collection of coins 
as a picturesque custom, prevailing also 
in Yorkshire. In either case one would 
be inclined to infer that the writer were 
parcus deorum cultor, or at all events un- 
familiar with the religious rite of the 
country he was describing. We do not, 
however, propose to follow the author 
over controversial ground, but only to ac- 
company him to certain scenes of interest 
in north-eastern France, which he has de- 
scribed with so vigorous a pen that we 
regret that he did not confine his observa- 
tions to scenery and industrial questions, 
letting history and politics alone. 

At Soissons the traveller is at the gates 
of the province of Champagne, and after 
an hour’s journey hence the traveller sees 
rising in the plain the great mass of the 
Cathedral at Reims. There are few pleas- 
anter drives in eastern France, on a fine 
autumn morning at vintage time, than 
along the wooded way which crosses the 
Montagne de Reims around Ay and 
Epernay, and there is no more interesting 
study of provincial life than that afforded 
in the prosperous centres of the cham- 
pagne trade and their surrounding vine- 
yards, We will not, however, linger under 
the grand western portal of Notre Dame 
de Reims, nor in the Faubourg de la Folie 
at Epernay, where the great vine-growers 





have built for themselves a street of ch&- 
teaux. Taking the left-hand road at 
Soissons we make for Laon, the capital of 
the Aisne. It is one of those places the 
magnificent situation of which strikes the 
traveller at once. Within a short radius 
there are cities containing cathedrals finer 
far than the church which crowns the hill 
of Laon. There is the incomplete colos- 
sal pile of Beauvais ; there are the stones 
of Amiens, a sublime triumph of Gothic 
art ; and there is the transept at Soissons, 
which we have just left, with beauties of 
its own unrivalled in France, and there- 
fore in the world; but not one of them 
has the splendid site of the church at 
Laon, with its group of towers to whose 
base we climb by many a hundred steps 
up the face of the rock. There stands 
the little town built in tortuous streets 
around the cathedral precinct, an excellent 
specimen of the rural chef-lieu of a de- 
partment. The city is placed on such a 
height that there is no need to climb the 
belfry for a view of the rich country that 
stretches round, a wide panorama of for- 
est-clad hills and rolling vales, dotted here 
and there with towns, villages, and cha- 
teaux, but it is worth while to ascend the 
towers which rise from a noble facade 
resembling that of Notre Dame de Paris, 
for a glimpse of the gigantic effigies of 
the oxen, memorials to the labors of the 
patient animals which toiled up from the 
plain below with the stone for the building 
of the church. 

From Laon it is a pleasant drive or 
walk to Coucy le Ch&teau, which “ Mur- 
ray’s Handbook ” well describes as “ the 
beau-ideal in extent, arrangement, and 
picturesqueness of a feudal castle. Within 
its walls exists a little town of a few hun- 
dred inhabitants, which is the chef-lieu of 
the surrounding canton. Nothing can be 
more impressive than the view from a 
distance of this noble ruin, planted on a 
lofty hill high above the woodlands and 
the pastures of the Laonnais. The inner 
ward consists of a square, flanked at each 
angle by a massive round tower, above 
which rises in the centre the majestic don- 
jon. Nearly two and a half centuries ago 
it was dismantled by the order of Maza- 
rin; but his engineers, with all the con- 
trivances they had as their disposal, only 
succeeded in wrecking the roofs. The 
stout walls still stand in all their strength 
as they did in the days of the last Sire de 
Coucy, who came over to England in the 
reign of his kinsman Edward III., as hos- 
tage for King John of France. We must 
not loiter too long in this fascinating tract 
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of country, but making our way through 
its romantic valleys, watered with little 
lakes, we pass the stately buildings of the 
great monastery of the Premonstraten- 
sians, now used as a hospital, and so over 
the high plateau of the forests of Coucy, 
to the great glass-works of St. Gobain, 
one of the most interesting industrial cen- 
tres in France. 

If all the chapters in Mr. Hurlbert’s 
volume had been on a par with that which 
describes his visit to the ancient plate- 
glass factory, he would have produced a 
work of considerable value. An associa- 
tion of glass-workers was first founded 
here in 1665 by a member of one of the 
old guilds of craftsmen, “ un gentilhomme 
verrier,’ by name Du Noyer, who was 
joined later by one De Nehou, who ine 
vented the process of the rolling of glass 
for mirrors, the secret of which estab- 
lished the prosperity of the factory, and 
finally drove the Venetian mirrors out 
of the markets of the world. The fa- 
mous Galerie des Glaces at Versailles 
was fitted up by De Nehou at the order 
of Louis XIV., and in 1703 the found- 
ers of the enterprise associated them- 
selves together as a joint-stock company. 
We have not space to trace the growing 
prosperity and fame of the factory up to 
the time of the Revolution; its vicissi- 
tudes at that period, and its re-constitu- 
tions under the Consulate. In 1830 it was 
re-established as a “société anonyme,” 
and the accounts of the old concern, ex- 
tending over one hundred and twenty-eight 
years, were presented to and passed by 
the new company. 

The whole economy of the establish- 
ment, as well as its surroundings, are so 
different from what we associate in En- 
gland with factory life, that the following 
description from ‘* France and the Repub- 
lic,” is worth quoting : — 


A drive of not less than an hour through a 
highly cultivated rolling country, made at- 
tractive by well-grown trees and luxuriant 
hedgerows, brought me to the clean, bright, 
prosperous-looking town of St. Gobain. Its 
two thousand inhabitants owe their well-being 
in one form or another to the great company, 
and among the most comfortable as well as 
the most picturesque dwellings in the place 
are the houses built by the company and con- 
ceded on very favorable terms to the families 
of the men employed in the works.... A 
fine old church of the thirteenth century, with 
a tower of the sixteenth, and the noble trees 
which cover the slopes and shade the road- 
way of St. Gobain, are no more in keeping 
with the standard English and American type 
«of a manufacturing town than is the park-like 
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domain in the midst of which rise the main 
buildings of the great manufactory. . . . The 
Chateau of St. Gobain, in which the offices 
of the company have long been established, is 
a vast square edifice of the time and the style 
of Louis XIV. . . . Nothing can be finer in 
its way than the wide panorama over which 
you gaze from the terrace in front of this 
unique ‘establishment; it has its pleasure- 
grounds and its park. Within the main build- 
ing, besides the extensive suite of apartments 
assigned to the director, is another handsome 
suite reserved for the administrators, six in 
number, furnished with stately simplicity, and 
the whole interior preserves the grand air of 
the eighteenth century. When a new admin- 
istrator first makes his appearance at St. Go- 
bain, he is received with music by day and an 
illumination at night. A grand mass is cele- 
brated in the chapel, and the whole place 
assumes for a moment the aspect of another 
age. 


We have made this long quotation be- 
cause, although the glass-works of St. 
Gobain is a unique establishment, the 
picturesqueness of the surroundings are 
characteristic of nearly all the industrial 
centres of France; or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say, that one of the 
most charming features of the industrial 
centres of France is the absence of the 
dinginess and squalor, which invariably 
accompany mining and manufacturing 
commerce in England. The author of the 
book before us notices this peculiarity 
again in the coal-fields of the neighboring 
department of the Nord, where the green 
fields under high cultivation everywhere 
encroach agreeably upon the town of An- 
zin. In another of our volumes under 
review Décazeville is described, and those 
who followed the history of the great 
strike in the Aveyron will find it strange 
to read of the rural beauty of the scenery 
amid which the mines are situated, as the 
English conception of a colliers’ lock-out 
is associated with the grimy atmosphere 
of a district where the sun can rarely 
pierce the clouds of smoke to shine upon 
the treeless wastes. Décazeville is a 
noisome little town, but its uncleanness 
beneath the brilliant blue in no way 
resembles the black gloom of the mining 
villages near Birmingham. In the same 
way the cotton-spinning district between 
Dieppe and Rouen, where the mills are 
hidden among the verdure of the valleys, 
may be compared with the slate-colored 
neighborhood of Manchester and of Stock- 
port; and bright Limoges, the seat of the 
great porcelain works, with the dirt and 
darkness of the Staffordshire potteries. 





St. Gobain provides nearly one-quarter 
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of the plate-glass of the world, and we 
should much like to describe at some 
length its products, as well as its co-oper- 
ative institutions, its workmen’s dwellings 
and gardens, and its savings bank and 
pension funds ; but before leaving northern 
France we wish to go further in the direc- 
tion of the Belgian frontier for a glimpse 
of the coal-fields around the city of Valen- 
ciennes, which, dark and ill-built as it is, 
does not owe all its gloom to the vicinity 
of the mines. Here, in the Nord, we are 
in Flanders ; the country is flat; the rivers 
are sluggish, and their banks uninterest- 
ing; but, as we have already seen, the 
aspect of the mining town of Anzin, at the 
gates of Valenciennes, is verdant and rural, 
though its climate and physical features 
are not superior to those of the industrial 
districts of England. The great mining 
company established there encourages the 
development of cottage life among its 
workpeople. Mr. Hurlbert says :— 

Each cottage is built in a field of two acres, 
and the rent varies from three francs and a 
half to six francs a month. For the lesser 
sum, or for forty-two francs a year, a workman 
at Anzin earning three francs a day, or in 
round numbers a thousand francs a year, may 
thus reserve a well-built house containing two 
good rooms on each of three floors, each 
standing in its own grounds. But this is not 
all. Whatever repairs are needed are made 
by the company, which further leases to its 
workmen, at very low rates, garden sites for 
cultivation as kitchen gardens. No fewer 
than twenty-five hundred families now have 
such holdings under cultivation. Every work- 
man is allowed, furthermore, by the company, 
seven hectolitres of ordinary coal per month 
for his own use. 

We do not wish to give the impression 
that France is a workman’s paradise. All 
who have followed the industrial move- 
ment on the Continent are aware of the 
disastrous strike at Anzin half-a-dozen 
years ago; all who have travelled in France 
during the last two decades have observed 
the increase of intemperance among the 
working classes; but in spite of conflicts 
between capital and labor, and in spite 
of the decadence of the national sobriety 
of the French, the working man is, we 
think, on the whole better off in France 
than in England. As a rule, the propor- 
tion between his income and his house 
rent is larger, though it is needless to say 
that he rarely gets for his outlay the ac- 
commodation such as is provided by the 
company at Anzin, or by the great firm of 
Schneider at Le Creuzot, in the Saéne-et- 
Loire; and the cases are comparatively 
rare of workingmen devoting half their 
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earnings to eating and drinking in which 
their wives and children do not participate. 

The foregoing rapid glance at districts 
which lie between France and the Belgian 
frontier should afford some idea of the 
continual variety ot life and of scene in 
provincial France, even within quite a 
small radius of the country. We have 
before us two other volumes, describing 
existence and travel in sections of France 
rather more remote from the capital and 
further from England, but for all that quite 
easy of access. Miss Betham-Edwards, 
who probably knows the land better than 
any other Englishwoman, guides us on a 
southward journey, having for her desti- 
nation the wild region of the Causses in 
the department of the Lozére. We will 
not follow her in a fruitless expedition 
which she made towards these high table- 
lands of the Cevennes, from the pictur- 
esque but comparatively well known Puy 
de Déme. A later journey in the same 
direction, which she accomplished suc. 
cessfully, traced a more interesting route. 

Auxerre, once the capital of the Auxer- 
rois, in the dukedom of Burgundy and 
now the chef-lieu of the Yonne, is a pic- 
turesque starting-point. Lying as it does 
a few miles tothe west of the main line to 
Lyon, tourists rarely visit the little city 
associated in the past with the fantastic 
tradition of Denys l’Auxerrois, and in the 
present day with the memory of Paul Bert, 
the apostle of secularism, whose fate it 
was, having warred with clericalism in 
France, to go out to die in Tonkin, where 
he was the official protector of the Church 
in partibus infidelium. Viewed from the 
spire of the Cathedral of St. Etienne, the 
landscape stretches to the border-land of 
the Morvan. This most romantic tract of 
Burgundy consists of a mass of high hills, 
covered with forests and watered with 
countless streams, down which is floated 
the timber, the cutting of which is the 
chief industry of the inhabitants. It may 
be approached, as we have reached it, from 
the north by Auxerre, or from the west by 
Nevers, the thriving old capital of the 
Nievre ; from the south by Autun, whither 
we shall presently arrive; and from the 
east by Dijon, which alone of these in- 
teresting towns is familiar to travellers. 
A pleasant détour may be made from 
Auxerre to Avallon’ and Semur on the 
borders of the famous Céte d’Or. The 
great plain of Burgundy is bounded on 
the west by the steep ridge bearing the 
name which stretches for leagues, covered 
with vineyards and with many a prosperous 
village nestling at its base, nearly every 
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one of which bears a name which is cele- 
brated all over Europe, wherever the vint- 
ages of Burgundy are appreciated. This 
rich land flowing with wine is naturally 
the home of good cooking, and the unam- 
bitious traveller may do worse than spend 
his holiday in this smiling region, where 
he will be able to enjoy agreeable scenery 
and observe many phases of French rural 
life under circumstances of considerable 
comfort. 

The beautifully situated little city of 
Autun in the Sadéne-et-Loire is probably 
only a name to most English people who 
recollect that a hundred years ago it had 
for its bishop Charles Maurice de Talley- 
rand, who for the last time officiated in 
his episcopal capacity at the Federation 
in the Champ de Mars on July 14th, 1790, 
on the first anniversary of the taking of 
the Bastille. In these days its diocesan, 
Monsigneur Perraud, is a prelate of dis- 
tinction who sits among the forty im- 
mortals of the French Academy, but the 
manners and customs of the countryside 
roundabout the Roman walls of Autun are 
familiar to many English readers, who 
scarcely know its name, from the valuable 
studies of French life and character which 
Mr. Hamerton makes with his graphic pen 
in his home on the borders of the Morvan. 
We cannot stay to describe the beauties 
of this Celtic kingdom in the heart of 
France, from which till recent times it 
was isolated both by its position and by 
the language of the inhabitants; now, 
however, French is generally spoken as a 
second language, just as English is in 
remote districts of Wales, and the railways 
have penetrated the mountain passes. 

From Autun to Lyon we hasten on 
without pausing on the way, though the 
journey from Chalon can be pleasantly 
accomplished by steamer down the Sadne. 
Nor can we tarry at Lyon, though the great 
capital of the department of the Rh6ne is 
worthy of most careful study to all who 
take an interest in the fortunes of France. 
This stately city, seated on the junction of 
the Rhéne and the Sadne, with well-nigh 
half-a-million of inhabitants, has a gran- 
deur of appearance which we look for in 
vain in either of the great commercial 
centres of Great Britain. The chief seat 
of the silk industry is the gate of the 
south of France. Its importance has 
gained for it an exceptional form of mu- 
nicipal government similar to that of 
Paris, and from every point of view it 
presents an interesting study, whether we 
remark its ancient monuments, the splen- 
dor of its local charities, the enterprise of 
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its natives aad their independence of the 
influence of the capital, the prosperity of 
its merchants, or the social questions 
which agitate its working population, 

The authoress of “‘ The Roof of France,” 
on her way to the region to which she has 
given this name, sailed down the rapid 
Rhéne, between vine-clad hills, past Vi- 
enne with its memories of Roman rule 
and Christian martyrdom, and so along 
the impetuous solitary stream, passing a 
score of towns and villages with here and 
there a glimpse of the distant Alps, until 
Valence is reached. Here the scenery 
changes. The hills recede and peaceful 
farmsteads dot the river banks. The blue 
of the sky overhead grows deeper, the 
vegetation changes in hue, and everything 
proclaims that we are approaching the 
bright southern land of Provence. Here 
on a crag by the river side frowns the 
dark fortress of Rochemaure; there the 
medizval ramparts of Viviers are as yel- 
low in the sunlight as the rocks ; far away 
in the distance stands the snow-tipped 
mass of Mont Ventoux; and so the sum- 
mer afternoon wears away, till beyond the 
cypress groves and mulberries rise the 
watch-towers, the palaces and battlements 
of Avignon, the ancient city of the popes. 

The cities of Provence have often been 
described, beneath the merciless heat of 
their cloudless sky and the parching mis- 
tral; we are no longer in France of the 
French, but the country of the /angue d’oc 
is full of interest. At Avignon lies buried 
John Stuart Mill, and it seems a strange 
irony that the last resting-place of the 
English philosopher should be in the old 
ecclesiastical city among the most expan- 
sive and the least exact people of Europe. 
Here sentimental pilgrims can go hence 
to Vaucluse and weep over the memories 
of Petrarch and Laura; literary students 
of more modern taste can visit Tarascon 
and see in the flesh the companions of 
the immortal Tartarin; but in order to 
penetrate to Les Causses we must hasten 
on to Nimes past the Pont du Gard, span- 
ning a solitary valley, the grandest of Ro- 
man aqueducts. 

Nimes is not only a characteristic Pro- 
vengal city, but is likewise a French chef- 
lieu de département; and whenever we 
have gone thither to visit its amphitheatre 
and exquisite Maison Carrée, we have 
mentally compared the superiority which 
a French provincial capital has in pictur- 
esque arrangement over a town of corre- 
sponding position in England. Chester, 
for example, presents many points of anal- 
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containing fine Roman monuments; both 
are prosperous provincial capitals, the nat- 
ural situation of which is advantageous ; 
but the approach to Chester from the rail- 
way station has the gaunt ugliness of the 
outskirts of a manufacturing town, whereas 
when the traveller alights at Nimes he 
finds himself at the entrance to a leafy 
avenue, which leads him to a shady espla- 
nade, where from among the trees he first 
catches sight of the Roman masonry. 

From Nimes a branch railway goes to 
Le Vigan in the same department of the 
Gard, and deposits the traveller far from 
the tourist track. This is the description 
of the hotel which the authoress of “ The 
Root of France” found for her entertain- 
ment: — 


An ancient, picturesque, straggling house, 
brick-floored throughout, with spacious rooms, 
large alcoves, outer galleries and balconies 
facing the green fields, it is just the place to 
settle in for a summer holiday. On the low 
walls of the open corridor outside our rooms 
are pots of brilliant geraniums and roses; 
everywhere we see bright blossoms and ver- 
dure, whilst the low spurs of the Cevennes, 
here soft green undulations, frame in the pic- 
ture. The weather (which at Nimes had 
been as hot as Cairo in May) is now that of an 
English summer, with alternating clouds and 
sunshine and a fresh breeze. 


The rural industry of this little place is 
the cultivation of the silkworm, a tradition 
handed down from the times when the 
Protestants of the Cevennes, deprived of 
civil and political rights, devoted them- 
selves to industrial pursuits. 

From Le Vigan the authoress proceeded 
to skirt the region of Les Causses, a name 
not familiar probably to many of our read- 
ers, and, though situated in the centre of 
France, a ferra incognita, even to the 
French themselves, until about 1860, when 
it was first laid down in the French Ord- 
nance Survey. It consists of a table-land 
of limestone (chaux) three thousand feet 
above the sea, situated chiefly within 
the wild department of La Lozére, part 
of the old province of Les Cevennes, 
intersected by most wonderful gorges, re- 
sembling the cafions of the Colorado in 
North America, only on a smaller scale. 
Through these gorges the river Tarn and 
its tributaries find their way. The cafion 
of the Tarn alone is thirty-six miles long, 
and is flanked on either side by sheer 
precipices fifteen hundred to two thou- 
sand feet high, leaving barely space for 
the water to flow between them, opening 
only now and then over a sunny bank, 
allowing room for a picturesque village 
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embowered in peach-trees, mulberries, and 
walnuts, The scenery is magnificent 
throughout, and is accessible to travellers 
in punts, skilfully managed by local fisher- 
men, who pole them over reefs and rapids, 
with one or two portages, where rocks fill 
up the bed. We prophesy that ina year 
or two Les Causses* will become one of 
the most popular resorts for English tour- 
ists. For it is interesting, not merely for 
the grandeur of its scenery, but equally 
for its geology and its historical associa- 
tions. The district of Les Causses was 
the theatre of the resistance of the Prot- 
estants of the Cevennes against the per- 
secutions of the Jesuits under Louis XIV. 
It was, in fact, their citadel, and in its 
fastnesses they long bid defiance to their 
enemies, Assembled in these rugged 
defiles, in whose caverns and crannies 
they stored provisions, arms, and ammu- 
nition, they sallied down upon the disci- 
plined troops of Villars and other generals, 
routed them, and instantly dispersed out 
of reach of pursuit. 

To the geologist, however, most of all, 
will the cafions of the Lozére furnish sub- 
jects of study, and the facts there devel- 
oped will, if we mistake not, lead to a 
modification of the assertion that river- 
channels and rock gorges, through which 
rivers flow, are cut by the erosive power 
of the rivers themselves. Professor A. 
Geikie and others of his school have pro- 
nounced dogmatically, and without all 
doubt, that the American cafions were 
made by the sawing-power of running 
water, and owe their existence to it. Now 
the cafions of Colorado run through a 
limestone plateau hardly differing in age 
and formation from that of Les Causses. 
Its peculiar characteristic is, that in con- 
sequence of the porous nature of the rock, 
and the number of fissures pervading it, 
not a drop of rain can rest upon its sur- 
face, but sinks down to the level of the 
river in a subterranean course, until, meet- 
ing with a waterproof stratum, it is arrested 
in its descent and emerges from holes at 
the foot of the precipices which wall the 
cafion in a series of gushing natural foun- 
tains. The consequence is the upper 
surface of the table-land is perfectly dry 
and barren. It does not possess a stag- 
nant pool, much less a running stream, 
because no water can run over it. How, 
then, is it possible that the cafions either 
of France or America can have been cut by 
running water ? 


* They are fully described in the seventeenth edi- 
fen (1890) of Murray’s ** Handbook to France,”’ Part 
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Having travelled so far with the author- 
ess of “ The Roof of France,” we must 
leave her in her solitudes while we pro- 
ceed to the neighboring department of 
the Aveyron. The authors of the volume 
which describe their pleasant home in 
that corner of France are, it appears, the 
wife of an English engineer connected 
with the mines of Décazeville, and her 
brother, who is responsible for most of 
the contents of the book. We do not un- 
derstand why they omit the article from 
the name of the department they inhabit, 
entitling their book “Our Home in Avey- 
ron,” especially as in its second title they 
correctly call the neighboring department 
“the Lot.” Their own village, St. Mar- 
tin, is alittle cluster of dwellings upon the 
banks of the Lot, so small that it is not 
marked in the excellent map of Gascogne 
and Languedoc which accompanies the 
volume describing those provinces in the 
valuable series of the “ Guides-Joanne.” 
Making allowance for certain insular prej- 
udices, we consider that the writers have 
drawn a truthful and interesting picture 
of a rarely visited district of provincial 
France. We wish we could follow them 
in the little tours which they made round 
about their secluded home. The climate 
in the Aveyron all the year round is 
lovely; but in the summer time thunder- 
storms of tropical violence sweep over 
the hills, and during one of these tem- 
pests we read how “the church bells of 
Bouillac were set ringing to drive off the 
storm fiends; St. Martin’s rang as loudly, 
and in the appalling silence between the 
thunder and echoes, the bells of Carnac 
away among the hills were faintly heard.” 
These summer storms swell the river, 
down which pleasant cruises can be made 
through locks of primitive mechanism, 
beneath overhanging cliffs, and past vil- 
lages clinging to the crags, picturesque at 
a distance, but somewhat unclean on close 
observation, till Cahors, the capital of the 
Lot, is reached, which Thomas a Becket 
governed during the English occupation 
eight centuries ago, and where Gambetta 
commenced his brief career forty-four 
years before his premature death. 
Décazeville was only six miles from the 
home in the Aveyron, but throughout the 
volume we only hear an occasional echo 
of the great strike, the story of which is 
graphically and terribly told in Zola’s 
“Germinal.” The authors were there 





during all the disturbances, including the 
murder of one of the Belgian managers, 
and his mutilation at the hands of the 
women. Every one connected with the 
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direction of the mines had perforce to 
carry a revolver constantly ; but the min- 
ers had methods of expressing their views 
against which such an arm was powerless, 
as, for example, when they dropped a 
dynamite cartridge down the chimney of 
a foreman’s house, completely wrecking it. 
In the midst of all these troubles our 
authors seem to have gone their own quiet 
way, only noticing the pleasanter sides of 
life, the village fé¢es, the religious proces- 
sions, the weddings, and the dances. After 
a great industrial uprising in England, 
and the consequent misery caused by it, 
a certain amount of emigration follows as 
amatter of course; but in France the 
peasants love their land, and undergo any 
hardship rather than leave it. In the 
Aveyron there seems to be such an attach- 
ment to the soil that our authors assure 
us that “the daughters of peasant pro- 
prietors prefer to work hard, nay almost to 
starve at home, than to go away to ser- 
vice.” Before leaving the department we 
should have liked to have described its 
capital, Rodez, with its great cathedral, 
from the summit of whose tower the view 
is only bounded by the highest peaks of 
the mountains of Auvergne, but we must 
turn to some general considerations on 
provincial France. 

“En France c’est la profession et non 
la naissance qui met le plus de différence 
entre les hommes.” These words are 
taken from the opening chapter of * La 
France Provinciale,” by M. René Millet, 
an. official of experience, who is now 
French minister at the court of Sweden 
and Norway, having formerly filled the 
office of pretect, thus being an example of 
the career open toa man who enters the 
administrative service in France. His 
book is a valuable contribution to the lit- 
erature which describes the life of France 
away from the capital, and the sentence 
quoted is a key to the understanding of 
some of the paradoxes which strike a 
stranger who is trying to gain a knowledge 
of the national character of the French. 
It isa matter of wonder to many who have, 
as outsiders, paid some attention to the 
composition of society in France, how it 
happens in a country which displays re- 
markable variety in its physical features, 
and in its racial peculiarities, that Paris 
should absorb the different elements of 
the population which migrates to the cap- 
ital, and should produce the distinctive 
type known as Parisian. The Parisian is 
a creature unknown in any other city of 
any other nation. He loves the continual 
panorama of the streets; the monuments 
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are his household gods; and, whatever 
his origin, he experiences when removed 
from his beloved boulevards a mal du 
pays, which even is stronger*than the 
patriotism of patriotic France. A way- 
faring alien, who passes from province to 
province, hearing the Jatozs of the peas- 
ants, and remarking the local architecture 
and the differences of landscape and of 
sky, arrives at the conclusion, if he lives 
not among the people and becomes not 
familiar with their way of thought, that the 
Breton has nothing in common with the 
Gascon, excepting allegiance to the central 
government; that the stolid Auvergnat 
shares none of the sentiments of the ex- 
pansive Provengal. As a matter of fact, 
the farmer of the corn lands of the Beauce, 
the great plain which stretches around the 
city of Chartres, has more points of sym- 
pathy with the agriculturist of Normandy 
than has the latter with the working man 
of Rouen. The fisherman of Brest could 
not make himself understood by the half- 
savage shepherd of the Causses, if, for 
example, they were drafted to the same 
regiment; and the peasant who speaks 
the correct French language of the valleys 
of Touraine could comprehend the speech 
of neither of them; but all three have at 
heart a sentiment of love of country and 
devotion to France, which cannot be un- 
derstood in the British Isles. Our patri- 
otism is of a different type. It has a 
supreme belief in the power and destiny 
of that combination of Anglo-Saxon and 
Celtic races which forms our nation and 
which is making the English tongue the 
universal language of the world; but it 
contains only a minute element of love of 
national soil, which is the most remark- 
able feature of the French people, from 
the Ardennes to the Pyrenees, and from 
the Atlantic to the Mediterranean. 

Mr. Hamerton, in his admirable chapter 
entitled *“* Variety in France ” in “ French 
and English,” might to a superficial reader 
seem to controvert the proposition laid 
down by M. Millet, as, for example, when 
he writes that “it would be difficult to im- 
agine two modern nations more different 
from each other, both in country and peo- 
ple, than are Brittany and Provence... 
it is like comparing Wales with Italy, and 
the Welsh with the Italians.” It should, 
however, be noticed that the author of 
“La France Provinciale” merely says 
that in France greater differences in a 
man’s characteristics are produced by the 
nature of his calling than even by the 
locality of his birth. Two acute observ- 
ers, like the accomplished Englishman, 
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who has made his residence in France, 
and the travelling Frenchman who has 
produced a masterly monograph on the 
provincial life of his native land, are not 
likely to arrive at entirely opposite con- 
clusions on a point of this importance, 
and in more than one passage Mr. Ham- 
erton practically corroborates M. Millet’s 
view. The author of * French and En- 
glish ” in an interesting description of the 
Morvan, on the border-land of which, as 
we have already mentioned, he resides, 
says :— 


The variety that exists in great nations is 
still more striking when we observe the 
trenchant differences that often divide popu- 
lations which geographically are near neigh- 
bors. . . . Now, if you compare the people 
of the Morvan with those of the plain of 
Burgundy and the Sadne, which is quite near, 
you find the most striking differences. First 
there is a difference of race and of physical 
constitution. . . . Besides this, there is a 
great disparity in material civilization. The 
French are reputed to be a cooking race, but 
the Morvan people scarcely understand cook- 
ing better than the Scottish Highlanders. .. . 
Near the Saéne the people are a gardening as 
well as a cooking race; the Morvan people 
are not gardeners; a rich man may have a 
garden as a matter of luxury, but the peasants 
do not cultivate vegetables or fruit-trees. 
Lastly in the Morvan there are no fine arts. 
There may be occasional artistic genius, but 
such gifts find no natural development in 
the district. The Burgundy wine country, on 
the other hand, has always been favorable to 
art of all kinds, and to learning. Architec- 
ture, sculpture, painting, and music, have 
flourished at Dijon in an association, perhaps 
not altogether accidental, with good cookery, 
and the richest of all French vintages. 


Here then we have an example of popu- 
lations born within a comparatively small 
local radius differing from one another in 
important respects, while it would be found 
that some of them present considerable 
resemblance in their way of life to the in- 
habitants of distant districts who pursue 
similar avocations. For instance, the 
dwellers among the vineyards of the Céte 
d’Or, though they have no points of sym- 
pathy with their wood-cutting neighbors 
of the Morvan, have in their manners and 
way of life a certain likeness to the inhab- 
itants of the wine country of the Gironde. 
Zola in the conception of the novel “ Ger- 
minal,’”’ which we have already referred to, 
exemplifies the truth of this proposition 
perhaps unintentionally. The story, as we 
have mentioned, is, with all its exaggera- 
tions, founded on the incidents of the 
miners’ strike at Décazeville, but the au- 
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thor transfers the scene to the coal-fields 
near the Belgian frontier. In outward 
characteristics there is the most marked 
difference between the expansive Gascon 
of the Aveyron and the sluggish Fleming 
of the Nord, neither of whom could com- 
prehend the speech of the other, yet the 
author is able to give a detailed picture of 
the life of the collier of southern France 
though transporting him to the remote and 
dissimilar region of Flanders. 

It is rarely given to an Englishman to 
study at close quarters the inner life of 
provincial France. Existence in a luxu- 
rious chateau, owned by a wealthy Pari- 
sian hospitable to foreigners, who lives 
on terms of intimacy with ambassadors in 
the capital, and who, in the country, sur- 
rounds himself with a colony of British 
grooms to administer his sumptuous sta- 
bles, gives no more idea of French life 
than does the interior of a millionaire’s 
mansion on Fifth Avenue, with its costly 
imitations of the luxury of London and 
of Paris, represent the domestic life of the 
bulk of the American nation. A glimpse 
of the real life of the true aristocracy of 
France is given to few strangers who are 
not connected with French families by ties 
of marriage. It must not be supposed 
that the French noble who lives aloof 
from the Anglicized forms of gaiety in 
Paris is always a person of slender re- 
sources, whose exclusive pride comes 
from his poverty. On the contrary, there 
are rich agriculturists of unimpeachable 
lineage, whose chateaux have descended 
from father to son in direct succession for 
centuries, having escaped the storm of the 
Revolution, who lead an existence which, 
according to British ideas of the life of a 
country gentleman, is not far removed 
from that of the peasant. Around sucha 
dwelling are to be seen no stretches of 
English greensward ; the stables, which 
at certain luxurious establishments are 
fitted with appointments which would 
seem more appropriate to a boudoir, are 
here not to be distinguished from the 
cattle-sheds. The entrance hall is gaunt 
and cold ; and not less chilling are the vast 
apartments which surround it. Nocarpet 
covers the floor, and the easily cleaned 
stone pavement is preferred to the polished 
parquet which glistens in most French 
homes. 

The most favorable examples of French 
homes are perhaps the chateaux of that 
numerous section of the noblesse which 
declines to enter into competition with 
the ostentatious luxury of the Parisian 

- plutocracy, but at the same time does not 
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scorn the civilizing influences of the cap- 
ital. A stranger, who has the privilege of 
being admitted into the intimacy of coun- 
try houses such as these, cannot fail to be 
impressed with the refined simplicity and 
simple ease of French home life. In the 
remoter departments of France, where 
English fashions are not obsequiously 
copied, entertaining has happily not yet 
become the business which it now is in 
our own country, but the admirable com- 
fort of a well-ordered French ch&teau, the 
excellent cuisine usually found there, and, 
above all, the great charm of manner with 
which the warmest welcome is accorded 
to a guest, give to a stranger a most pleas- 
ing impression of one of the happiest 
sides of the character of a nation as hos- 
pitable as it is highly civilized. 

Life in the country towns presents con- 
siderable variety, though to the stranger 
who descends at the Hure, or the Haute 
Mére Dieu, its outward aspect may pre- 
sent a picture of monotony. The life of 
the place revolves round the prefecture, if 
it be the chef-lieuof adepartment. There 
is rarely found the indescribable air of an 
old provincial capital which is met with in 
certain cities of England or of Holland, 
Nancy, once the sumptuous seat of gov- 
ernment of the duchy of Lorraine, being 
the conspicuous exception. The reason 
for this is, that during the Grand Siécle, 
the tendency of the noblesse was to repair 
to the court; and the magnificent hotels, 
which are still to be seen on the left bank 
of the Seine, are a legacy to Paris of the 
desertion of the country by the great pro- 
prietors in the generations preceding the 
Revolution. There is, however, a provin- 
cial aristocracy which inhabits the country 
towns, and which follows a much more 
exclusive régime than do Parisians of the 
highest rank. It is indeed much more 
easy for the daughters of the rich dour- 
geotsie, and even of foreigners, to assume 
the tone of what is called the best society 
in the capital, than for young girls of the 
provincial aristocracy. The reason for 
this is, that in the first place the people of 
each provincial centre have their own dis- 
tinguishing characteristics and prejudices, 
Society in Poitiers or Nantes does not 
hold the views which are entertained in 
Lille or in Montpellier. In the second 
place, in most provincial cities everybody 
stands upon his dignity, declining all asso- 
ciation with his neighbor of not precisely 
his social standing or not exhibiting an 
equal number of quarterings. The conse- 
quence is that provincials of good family 
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and are never able to associate at ease 
with any other section of society beyond 
the narrow circle in which they have been 
brought up. 

The prefect frequently is installed in 
the old palace of the intendants under the 
ancient régime; but the spacious edifice 
has rarely an air of real comfort. The 
round of promotion in the administrative 
career is constantly progressing, and the 
occupant of the post is like a solitary 
guest in a vast hostelry, who is only wait- 
ing for a summons to pack his chattels 
and be gone. The hétel-de-ville, which is 
sometimes lodged ina deserted monastery, 
has more intimate relation with the life of 
the town, and consequently has a less 
dreary air, but there is often attached to 
the municipal buildings an annexe of in- 
describable gloom. This is the museum, 
with its vestibule adorned with moulder- 
ing casts of examples of statuary in the 
Louvre, its galleries hung with indifferent 
copies of masterpieces and with local por- 
traits of forgotten local celebrities. The 
mayor of the capital of a department has 
one drawback to the perfect enjoyment of 
his exalted position. He is not the first 
citizen of his own kingdom. He has on 
every official occasion to give way to the 
itinerant functionary for the moment in- 
habiting the prefecture, who is here to-day 
and gone to-morrow, when he will be suc- 
ceeded by another stranger, who will have 
the right to the same arrogance of place. 
Nothing so pathetic is ever recorded in 
the annals of an English shire of the rare 
encounters between the high-sheriff and 
the lord-lieutenant. 

To examine the life of provincial 
France, it is necessary to explore the 
smaller centres of population, where the 
communal system is the centre of public 
existence. The mayor of the commune is 
frequently a type worthy of study. He is 
often pompous and full of the dignity of 
his office, unwilling to yield to the curé in 
matters of precedence, with a weakness 
for ceremonial, when he can march at the 
head of a procession girt with his tri-col- 
ored scarf; but for all his little vanity he 
is frequently a good, simple creature, who 
in the narrow horizon of the commune 
acts the part of arbiter in local discussions 
and conciliator in domestic broils, The 
mayors are drawn from all classes of the 
people. M. Millet gives an interesting 
analysis of the origin and characteristics 
of the seventy-five mayors of an arron- 
dissement in a department with which he 
is well acquainted. Ten of them have 
accepted office, he says, for motives of 
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personal interest, for example for the op- 
portunities afforded them of developing 
their business relations; these are all 
wholesale merchants or farmers on a 
large scale. Nine of them, who are gen- 
tlemen and landed proprietors, have be- 
come mayors according to family tradition. 
Fifteen have sought office because of 
their love of power and desire to have a 
voice in directing public affairs; eleven 
of these are hotel-keepers or farmers, and 
four of them gentlemen. Seven have 
sought office for political purposes, of 
whom three are doctors, two great landed 
proprietors, and two lawyers; and only 
two can be discovered who have unwill- 
ingly taken the post froma sense of public 
duty, both of whom belong to the upper 
class. Allof these, forty-three in number, 
he sets down as intelligent, capable and 
active officials. Twenty-three he classes 
as mediocrities. Eight of these have 
sought election simply out of vanity, while 
fourteen, who are nearly all farmers, are 
colorless individuals, who have acciden- 
tally drifted into office, and nine only he 
sets down as bad mayors, who are for the 
most part educated men, doctors of no 
reputation, schoolmasters who have been 
dismissed, and so on. Inthe volume we 
have reviewed describing the Aveyron, 
there is an entertaining account of a din- 
ner given in honor of English guests by a 
rich peasant, at which the mayors of 
Bouillac and of Cuzac assisted, neither of 
whom could speak a word of French, the 
dialect of Languedoc being their only 
language. 

We have already referred to the admi- 
rable work entitled “French and En- 
glish,” which Mr. Hamerton has recently 
added to his previous studies of life in the 
country of his adoption. To say that the 
author knows provincial France better 
than any living English writer, would not 
be a high testimony to his power of obser- 
vation, which he has cultivated during 
many years of residence in the country ; 
but in the opinion of competent French 
authorities he has a more thorough ac- 
quaintance with the land than the great 
majority of its natives. His book affords 
such pleasantly easy reading that it might 
give the impression that it is a slight 
work, constructed with trifling facility; 
but those who rise from its perusal with 
this impression we would recommend to 
examine carefully the portions of the 
chapters which refer to English institu- 
tions. The work appeared originally in 
an American periodical, and it contains, 
therefore, descriptions of English life and 
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customs in greater detail than would be 
necessary if it had been prepared solely 
for his countrymen. This fulness of 
description, however, furnishes greater 
opportunity for error; but it will, we 
think, be found that his review of the 
leading features of life in England are 
singularly free from misapprehension ; 
and, for the benefit of those who have no 
acquaintance with France, we can vouch 
that, within the limits of our French expe- 
rience, his analysis of the customs, na- 
tional qualities, and way of life in France 
is as accurate as his observations on the 
corresponding English characteristics. 
The pleasantness of life in France, and 
the low depth to which a high civilization 
has permeated in French society, is well 
set forth in these pages. The greater 
expansion of comfort among all classes is 
a feature which strikes an Englishman 
who mingles at all with the people of 
France. As Mr. Hamerton happily puts 
it, “the Frenchman’s object is to make 
life a succession of little pleasures.” Our 
own impression is, that in the highest, or 
at all events in the wealthiest ranks of 
French society, civilization is at a lower 
level than in England. France no longer 
sets the fashion to the rest of the world. 
On the contrary, the richer classes — “le 
monde ow I’on s’amuse ” — looks to En- 
gland to set them the mode in everything 
pertaining to their daily life. All forms 
of English sport are practised in France 
with more or less success, and English 
sporting terminology has become a rec- 
ognized portion of the French language. 
The costumes of men, not only of the 
fashionable type, but of members of the 
professions and of the dourgeoisie, are 
copied from England; and these are not 
the only instances of the imitative stage 
into which the upper ranks of French so- 
ciety have fallen. A society which imi- 
tates cannot be considered as being at the 
loftiest level of civilization. Now, when 
we turn to the humbler walks of life, we 
find in the lower middle class, and among 
the peasantry, a much higher civilization 
existing than in the corresponding ranks 
in England. The authors of “Our Home 
in Aveyron” observe with amazement, 
not unaccompanied by admiration, that 
a collier dines in the evening after his 
day’s work as if he were a banker or pro- 
fessional man, and concludes his meal 
with a cup of coffee and a cigarette as if 
he were an epicure dining at his club. 
The authoress of “ The Roof of France,” 
gives an excellent description of the 
peasants who accompanied her on her 


voyage down the rapids of the Tarn —at 
one stage a miller and municipal councillor 
with the manners of a man of the world, 
and at another stage a couple of young 
countrymen, whose frank dignity and in- 
telligence were equally striking. In cor- 
ners of the provinces of France, isolated 
from great social centres and influences 
of the outer world, the grand but simple 
manners of past generations are likelier to 
survive; but there is no similar survival 
in provincial England; and, whether ina 
remote Dorsetshire village, or in a Lanca- 
shire factory town, there is no trace to be 
found of an ancient civilization. Of course 
there is another side to the picture. Zola’s 
dark sketches of peasant life in La Terre 
are, doubtless, portraits, but portraits 
drawn by a hand which had decided on 
the unequal proportions of light and shade 
in his picture before it commenced to ex- 
ecute the work. Our impression is that 
the average French peasant is a much 
higher type of the human animal than the 
English laborer; on the one hand, in 
France we meet with actual savage vari- 
eties in some of the provinces, as, for 
example, the wild shepherds clad in 
sheepskins, whom we noticed among the 
Causses, or the half-Iberian mountaineers 
of the Pyrenees, which have no counter- 
part in England; but, on the other hand, 
there is rarely seen in France the sodden, 
unintelligent examples of humanity which 
are sometimes found in our agricultural 
villages. 

The vigor of the peasant class is making 
itself felt in the national life of France, 
and is already beginning to push aside the 
less aggressive dourgeots in careers which 
the middle class has considered its own 
since the period when the aristocracy and 
its wealthy imitators committed the folly 
of withdrawing from all the professions 
except that of the army. A young farm 
laborer, for example, makes his mark ata 
primary school. He obtains a bourse at 
a lycée where his assiduity and lack of 
urban veneer excite the scorn of his dour- 
geots classmates. To this he is indiffer- 
ent; his want of knowledge of the joys of 
towns gives him more uninterrupted time 
for application to his studies. He loses 
not a moment, and passes from the /ycée 
into a government school, whence he 
comes forth invested with a sword or a 
diploma, Here, with his career com- 


rmenced, he is a formidable competitor for 


his colleagues of more favored birth. He 
applies to his labors, for which he has an 
insatiable appetite, all the vigorous fresh- 





ness of a temperament untouched by the 
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influences which have produced in towns 
a nervous, irritable, sceptical generation. 
There is, of course, another side to this 
picture, and the ease with which the wear- 
ers of the blue blouse, whether peasant or 
mechanic, are enabled to assume the 
broadcloth cf the dourgeoisie is beginning 
to be regarded as a national danger by 
observers who are neither reactionary nor 
alarmist. The increasing number of the 
youth of France, who have acquired just 
enough education to make them despise 
manual labor, without the necessary com- 
plement of commanding ability or indus- 
trious determination, is not a source of 
strength to the nation. 

Vigor and health are the chief impres- 
sions which a sojourn in the French 
provinces leaves upon the observer, both 
in the people and in the soil. As one 
travels through France what variety of 
landscape meets the eye day after day 
and week after week, though strangers who 
make a rapid transit through the country 
often complain of the monotony of the 
scene. The vast horizons of the plains 
unbroken by acclivity or hedgerow; the 
waving fields of corn which stretch to such 
boundless distance that they remind one 
of the forests of Canada when golden in 
the autumn; the hillsides covered with 
vineyards ; the royal forests pierced with 
paths affording endless vistas of verdure ; 
the orchards laden with fruit; the rugged 
slopes of the mountains where the un- 
promising soil is subdued to fertility by 
indefatigable labor. Then there are the 
larger villages clustered round the tower 
of an ancient church, with irregular, ill- 
paved streets impregnated with a rustic 
odor ; the little towns, half asleep beneath 
the shadow of historic walls, which revive 
memories of the romantic age of France; 
Chinon, Blois, and Fontainebleau, once 
the residence of kings ; Vendéme, Loches, 
Gisors, and Amboise, ancient capitals, and 
once strong places which sustained war- 
like sieges, whereon depended the desti- 
nies of France. At this place the heroic 
maid of Orleans halted on her patri- 
otic progress through the land; a few 
leagues hence the associations of the grey 
towers, now grim with age, are with the 
gentler tradition of Agnes Sorel or of 
Diane de Poitiers. Again there is the 
varying aspect of the different classes of 
the people; the laborious, sturdy peasant, 
frugally self-denying in order that he may 
own a scrap of the earth’s surface; the 
more active and nervous mechanic; the 
industrious trader. Each class and call- 
ing has, to some extent, retained its dis- 
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tinctive garb with the conservatism which 
is the foundation of the French national 
character; each province displays its pe- 
culiarities of race and of language. Party 
feeling often runs high, in secluded re- 
gions; here, the Church is all powerful ; 
there, is found a Protestant remnant — 
descendants of the combatants in religious 
wars; on one side of a river men’s hopes 
run high that a monarch will one day rule 
over France again; beyond the stream 
survives some of the spirit which sacked 
the chateaux and the convents a hundred 
years ago. Yet amid all this variety of 
race and of occupation, of sentiment and 
of class, there are two characteristics 
which throughout France are universal — 
every one works, and every one is imbued 
with an intense love of country. The in- 
dustry and the patriotism of France more 
than counterbalance all her national de- 
fects, and, in spite of her misfortunes, 
guard her in the front rank of nations. 
There are many features in the life of 
provincial France which, with deep regret, 
we refrain from touching upon, some of 
which are suggested by the volumes be- 
fore us. Weshould have liked to enter at 
some length on the subject of peasant 
proprietary, and of the French farming 
system generally, a topic which is often 
referred to in England, and usually with 
considerable misapprehension. Many 
English writers upon French economics 
seem to imagine that the whole agricultu- 
ral area in France is cut up into small 
portions, whereas large landowners are 
found in almost every department. In the 
Niévre, for instance, although the greater 
number of proprietors are small owners, 
the greater proportion of the district is in 
the hands of large proprietors. This is 
an example of the extreme difficulty of 
making any general statements which are 
correct regarding France, apart from her 
administrative institutions. The metay- 
age system, too, is deserving of careful 
examination, and it will be surprising to 
many English readers to know that there 
are parts of rural France, which they may 
pass through by railway half a day’s jour- 
ney from Paris, where the corvée is still 
in operation. We should have liked also 
to consider the position of the clergy in 
the provinces. Although the Church has 
unhappily lost a large proportion of the 
intellectual and vigorous manhood of 
France, yet the vast majority of the nation 
continues to enter upon life baptized in 
the ancient faith, and to pass from it at its 
close fortified by the sacraments. Per- 
haps, ona future occasion, we may be 
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permitted to review the present condition 
and the future prospects of the Catholic 
Church in France, but in the mean while 
we would say that the truth of the matter 
is to be found neither in the heated po- 
lemics of pamphleteers, who hold a brief 
for the extreme clerical faction which 
longs for the day when the civil power 
shall make row Mn submission to the 
Chureh, nor in the repressive policy of the 
secular party which, not content with 
curbing the pretensions of arrogant eccle- 
siastics, would do away with the religious 
faith of the mothers of France after having 
first outraged it. 

Every writer, empirical or experienced, 
who describes French life, has a remedy 
to offer, sometimes indeed for ills which 
do not exist. Our excellent but insular 
Britons, who have pleasantly described 
their home in the Aveyron, seem to think 
that there must be something radically 
wrong in a country where man can go 
forth to work in the morning without hav- 
ing exercised his carnivorous appetite at 
an early breakfast. The American dem- 
ocratic editor professes that all would be 
well with France if the detestable institu- 
tion called a republic could give place to 
a monarchy of ultramontane tendencies ; 
while the accomplished English maiden 
lady, who describes “ The Root of France,” 
joins direct issue with him, gallantly and 
gaily proposing that for the salvation of 
France the clergy should renounce their 
celibacy. France is as likely to accept 
one of these prescriptions as the other. 
What she really requires has been discov- 
ered by the author of “ Round my House,” 
who in his recent work sagaciously ob- 
serves that the chief desire at present in 
France is rest; that there is a weariness 
of change after the most disturbed century 
of national existence, and that the single 
wish of the people is to pursue their avo- 
cations in peace. It sounds like a paradox, 
but is none the less true, that the chief 
barrier to a monarchical restoration in 
France is the growing conservatism which 
has always, amid all ebullitions of excited 
feeling, been inherent in the French char- 
acter. The people know that a change in 
the form of government could only be 
brought about by a revolution or as the 
result of a war, and they shrink from the 
contemplation of either eventuality, pre- 
ferring to accept the present condition of 
things though it rouses no enthusiasm. 
It must always be remembered that the 
French, though a nation of soldiers, are 
far from being a bellicose people, and the 
fact, that universal conscription makes 





liable for warlike service every husband, 
son, and brother in the land is a guarantee 
against rash enterprise. Although, on the 
one hand, the genuine royalist sentiment 
is almost extinct, the republican senti- 
ment, on the other hand, has become cool. 
The younger generation is republican in 
the sense of disbelieving in the possibility 
of a monarchical restoration, but the 
ardent republicanism of the old doctri- 
naires is almost as dead as the advocacy 
of the divine right of kings. In the pres- 
ent state of Europe it is impossible to 
make a forecast of even a few years 
ahead ; but it seems likely that the present 
form of government will continue in 
France, until disturbed by a European 
commotion which shall gravely affect the 
French nation. 

We feel that our observations upon pro- 
vincial France are imperfect and cursory, 
but we shall be content in the thought 
that perhaps they may be the means of 
attracting some of our countrymen in their 
days of leisure to a personal study of a 
great people who, though our nearest 
neighbors, know us as imperfectly as we 
know them. To study a tract of France, 
to become acquainted with its natural 
features, the way of life of its people, and 
its historical associations, is a holiday 
occupation as easy of accomplishment as 
it is interesting; but if life be too short 
for a space of it to be devoted to a minute 
examination of a portion of this sunny 
land, then we would counsel travellers to 
take some simple series of historical 
events as a guide for their more extended 
journeyings. For example, no better gen- 
eral idea of provincial France could be 
obtained in a brief tour than by visiting 
all the chief places associated with the 
brief story of Joan of Arc. The towns 
and villages must of course be taken in 
geographical order, and not in the chrono- 
logical sequence of the rapid events in the 
crowded life of La Pucelle. ‘Fhe traveller 
may, however, start at her birthplace at 
Domremy almost beneath the shadow of 
the Vosges. Thence making his way 
westward he would halt at Reims where 
the Maid brought Charles VII. to be 
crowned, at Compiégne where she was 
imprisoned, at Rouen where she laid down 
her life; then turning to the south he 
would come to Orleans, the city which 
delivered by her had the honor of giving 
to her its name, passing on his way Patay, 
where Joan took prisoner the invincible 
Talbot, defeating the English on an 18th 
of June, four centuries before Waterloo; 
thence to Chinon, where rise the crum- 
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bling walls of the vast castle whither 
came the Maid to seek the crownless king, 
and so to Poitiers. Here the journey may 
well end, for if the chief cities on the road 
between Lorraine and Poitou have been 
visited, if their monuments have been 
examined and their traditions noted, the 
traveller will take home with him a living 
knowledge of the history of France, and a 
vivid reminiscence of the scenes in which 
it has been made, such as years of literary 
study might not afford, and moreover will 
gain an insight into the life of the people 
which will help to a better understanding 
of the problems which have to be solved 
by France of to-day. 

Whether Paris be the heart of France, 
or the head of France, has never been 
decided to the satisfaction of disputants 
who do battle about words; but, in the 
mean while, it is true that the soul and 
body of France, which suffers for the 
errors of its rulers and afterwards com- 
pensates for them with wealth, and enter- 
prise, and bravery, to the admiration of 
the world, are found remote from the 
capital in the workshops and the homes 
of provincial towns, and among the vine- 
yards and the cornfields of the pleasant 
land. 





From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
GEORGE ELIOT AND HER NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD. 


IF a stranger were wandering down the 
narrow and leafy Warwickshire lanes be- 
tween Bedworth and Nuneaton, and were 
to halt, say, in front of that well-looking 
house at Griff—the largest among the 
nine or twelve that constitute the coal- 
bound parish—under the rooftree of 
which till lately lived, in genial fellowship 
with the world at large, Mr. Isaac Pearson 
Evans, brother to the late George Eliot ; 
if this stranger were to stop one of those 
dark-skinned men he might by chance 
meet there, though they spend most of 
their waking and working hours in the 
sunless streets of a coal mine, and ask him 
the way to Cheveral Manor, the man 
would take his pipe from his mouth — for 
a collier wz// smoke in spite of all the 
legislators in the world —-lock hard at the 
siranger, shake his woolly head, and say, 
with a half smile upon his face at the hu- 
mor of a person having missed his road, 
“Ney, you mun be cum the wrong road, 
I doubt. ’Appen you ar’ missed your way, 
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sir. I hanna ever heered on a place wi’ 
that name.” 

But if the stranger should improve upon 
the mistake by saying that he meant Ar- 
bury Hall, the miner’s face would smile 
even through its duskiness, and he would 
be sure to say, “*Oh! you mean Old Char- 
ley’s place. Poor old Charley Newdigate, 
him as died two or three years ago, as 
good a gaffer, sir, as ’appen I shall ever 
drive a pick for, above ground or below 
ground either. O yes, sir, I can show you 
the way to Harbury Hall, an’ I shanna be 
long about it, I reckon. But as for Chev- 
’ral Manner, or what you calls it, as you 
just spoke on, why I hanna ever heered on 
that name i’ these parts; and I’ve lived i’ 
Griff and Beddorth boy an’ man this forty- 
three year.” 

By the same token that a man is no hero 
to his valet, a mere writer of books is a 
“poor critter” in the eyes of Strephon, 
even when Strephon is covered with coal 
dust instead of the agricultural loam. A 
writer born in the midst of squalid and 
rural surroundings may often be “ mon- 
strously clever” in the art of making 
books, but to his neighbors who know 
nothing of books, except the Bible, and 
sometimes not much of that, he is a pitiful 
object indeed, and fair game for the wit 
that is indigenous to the bucolic and the 
mining mind. Those whose armor has 
been pierced by a jagged shaft of humor 
shot from the broad mouth of a villager, be 
he miner, ploughman, cowman, or village 
molecatcher, will know that sometimes 
this wit, by its very rawness and crudeness, 
wounds more deeply than the satiric arrow 
of a polished and cultivated mind. 

And so George Eliot, “a monstrously 
clever woman,” asa friend of mine, a for- 
mer Bedworth coal-master and a man who 
knew Mary Ann Evans in the flesh some 
eighteen years ago, is always fond of re- 
peating, is no heroine to her own country- 
men. Some of the more rough diamonds 
among them would look as confused at 
the name of George Eliot as at Cheveral 
Manor; and the stranger who had the 
hardihood to ask for direction to Shep- 
perton Church would be met with the 
reply that “ Theer inna a church o’ that 
name i’ these parts. Theer be Coten, 
Beddorth, Exhul, Astley, an’ Corley, but 
I donna mind heerin’ tell on such a place 
as Shep’ton. You mun mean Coten I 
’spect, or ’appen Beddorth wheer Muster 
Evans be the parson.” 

Perhaps this, to the literary mind, pain- 
ful lack of knowledge or remembrance of 





a singularly gifted writer on the part of 
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her own immediate country people may 
be accounted for with two reasons; one, 
that many of the inhabitants of those little 
villages, clustered together in small, loving 
groups, from which George Eliot drew 
most of her characters, have ceased to 
weave the warp and woof of life, being 
long ago laid to rest under the chestnuts 
in the quaint little graveyards; and, two, 
because the average villager is no more 
bookish now than in the days when * Adam 
Bede ” found its way to Griff and clove an 
entrance into the hermetically sealed in- 
tellects there, and this is simply owing to 
the fact that so many of them knew for 
certain that they were “put in” the book. 

Extended education makes little head- 
way in small towns and villages. The 
oldest inhabitant dies, perhaps, however, 
not before having performed the duty of 
handing down to his children and grand- 
children the oral traditions of the place; 
but, alas! his children and grandchildren 
“inna given to the writin’ o’ things 
down,” on paper or in their memory ; and 
so, as one by one the old inhabitants dis- 
appear, the oral traditions of the village 
disappear with them, until there is but 
one left of all that there might have been, 
and that so faintly remembered as to be 
almost a doubt. 

But the cadaverous and painfully careful 
historian, a man from the bricked-in square 
of a big city, who writes for the future at 
a very small price per page, makes some 
amends for the forgetfulness of the oldest 
inhabitant. He writes everything down, 
prints everything he has written, places 
his book in a library where it is never or 
hardly ever opened, and then dies of a 
broken heart, accelerated by long years of 
wanton neglect and biting poverty. 

Arbury Hall will in the ages to come 
be noted for its connection with George 
Eliot, who has made it the Cheveral 
Manor about which the Griff miner 
“hanna ever heered on.” In the far past, 
however, that lean and pale man, the 
writer of contemporary history, was busy 
there; and there is also a glamor of ro- 
mance associated with a former owner of 
the hall, which has not even found its way 
into George Eliot’s books or the guide- 
books of the day, but which is neverthe- 
less a fact which greatly adds to the 
interest of this neighborhood, in the midst 
of which the famous Sir Roger Newdi- 
gate raised his ecclesiastic and semi- 
Gothic pile. 

A six-mile walk from the “ city of three 
tall spires,” along the leafy and pleasant 
road that leads to Nuneaton, and on to 
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Leicester, brings the traveller to Griff and 
Bedworth, and close to the Cheveral 
Manor of “ Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story.” That 
South Farm, too, where George Eliot was 
born on that dull November morning in 
1819, will be within measurable distance 
of the traveller’s survey. A very long 
time ago, before the Newdigates became 
possessors of Arbury, there was in exist- 
ence, near the park, a farm known as 
Temple House. It was an old building, 
surrounded by a moat, and belonged to 
the principals of an ancient manor there- 
abouts, called the Manor of St. John of 
Jerusalem. Surely the South Farm, in 
which Mr. Robert Evans used to reside, 
and in which his illustrious daughter first 
saw the light, must have risen from the 
ruins of Temple House. 

Before it was ecclesiastic — which it 
became under the head of Sir Roger 
Newdigate, the Gothic-loving baronet of 
Cheveral Manor —Arbury Hall was mo- 
nastic. It was called Erebury Priory 
then, and was founded in the reign of 
Henry II. by Ralph de Sudely as a home 
for the St. Augustine Order of Canons. 
At the dissolution of monasteries, in the 
twenty-seventh year of the reign of Henry 
VIII., Erebury Priory was suppressed, 
and its possessions granted by royal let- 
ters patent to Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk. Itis at this point in the history 
of Cheveral Manor that the romance 
comes in, which is not to be found in any 
of George Eliot’s books, and does not 
figure in the topographical prints of the 
period. 

A very rare pamphlet, of which it is 
supposed there are only two copies now 
extant, entitled ‘English Adventures,” 
was printed and published in 1667. It 
dealt with strange occurrences that had 
befallen old and noble families of the 
time; and no doubt, as many of the adven- 
tures related were repugnant to the de- 
scendants of the families concerned, being 
thus publicly promulgated, steps were 
taken to suppress as many of the pam- 
phlets as possible. One of the adventures 
was connected with the life of Charles 
Brandon, one of the early owners and 
occupiers of Arbury Hall, or Cheveral 
Manor, when in its more monastic form, 
and was as follows :— 

** Upon the death of his lady, the father 
of Charles Brandon retired to an estate 
on the borders of Hampshire. His family 


consisted of two sons, and a young lady, 
the daughter of a friend lately deceased, 
whom he adopted as his own child. This 





lady being singularly beautiful, as well as 
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amiable in her manners, attracted the at- 
tention of both brothers. The elder, how- 
ever, was the favorite, and he privately 
married her; which the younger not know- 
ing, and overhearing an appointment of 
the lovers the next night in her bed- 
chamber, he, thinking it was a mere 
intrigue, contrived to get his brother 
otherwise employed, and made the signal 
of admission himself. His design, unfor- 
tunately, answered only too well, 

“Ona discovery the lady lost her rea- 
son, and soon afterwards died. The two 
brothers fought, and the elder fell, cut 
through the heart. The father broke 
down, and went to his grave in a very 
short time. Charles Brandon, the younger 
brother, and unintentional author of all 
this misery, quitted England in despair, 
with a fixed determination of never return- 
ing. Being abroad for several years, his 
nearest relations supposed him to be 
dead, and began to take the necessary 
steps for obtaining his estates. Aroused 
by this intelligence, he returned privately 
to England, and for a time took private 
lodgings in the vicinity of his family 
mansion. 

“While he was in this retreat, the 
young king, Henry VIII., who had just 
buried his father, was one day hunting on 
the borders of Hampshire, when he heard 
the cries of a female in distress issuing 
from an adjoining wood. His gallantry 
immediately summoned him to the place, 
though he then happened to be detached 
from all his courtiers, when he saw two 
ruffians attempting to violate the honor of 
a young lady. The king instantly drew 
his sword upon them; a scuffle ensued, 
which roused the reverie of Charles Bran- 
don, who was taking his morning walk in 
an adjacent thicket. He immediately 
ranged himself on the side of the king, 
whom he then did not know, and, by his 
dexterity, soon disarmed one of the ruf- 
fians, while the other fled. 

“The king, charmed with this act of 
gallantry, so congenial to his own mind, 
inquired the name and family of the stran- 
ger; and not only repossessed him of his 
patrimonial estates, but took him under 
his own immediate protection. 

“It was this same Charles Brandon who 
afterwards privately married King Henry’s 
sister, Margaret queen dowager of France; 
which marriage the king not only forgave, 
but created him Duke of Suffolk, and 
continued his favor towards him to the 
last hour of the duke’s life. He died be- 


fore Henry; and the latter showed in his 
attachment to this nobleman that, notwith 
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standing his fits of caprice, he was capable 
of a cordial and steady friendship. He 
was sitting in Council when the news of 
Suffolk’s death reached him, and he pub- 
licly took that occasion, both to express 
his own sorrow, and to celebrate the mer- 
its of the deceased. He declared that 
during the whole course of their acquaint- 
ance his brother-in-law had not made a 
single attempt to injure an adversary, and 
had never whispered a word to the disad- 
vantage of any one ; ‘ And are there any 
of you, my lords, who can say as much?’ 
The king looked round in all their faces, 
and saw that confusion which the con- 
sciousness of secret guilt naturally drew 
upon them.” 

From the fact related in the early his- 
tory of Charles Brandon, who upon being 
created Duke of Suffolk, and having the 
estates of Arbury granted to him by the 
king, came to live there, the poet, Thomas 
Otway, took the plot of his tragedy, “* The 
Orphan.” To avoid causing unnecessary 
pain, however, to descendants of the fam- 
ilies affected who were living at that time, 
Otway transferred the scene of his trag- 
edy trom England to Bohemia. The 
character of Antonio, which the dramatist 
would appear to have elaborated with great 
pains into an old debauched senator, rav- 
ing about plots and political intrigues, is 
supposed to have been intended for that 
eminent personage, Anthony, the first Earl 
of Shaftesbury. 

So late ago as 1825 there was a large 
painting of the Brandon incident at Wo- 
burn, the seat of his Grace the Duke of 
Bedford, and the old dowager duchess in 
showing this picture to a nobleman a few 
years before her death, is said to have 
related all the particulars of the story. 

Associations like these serve to make 
the site of the Cheveral Manor of George 
Eliot doubly interesting, and the marvel 
is that the author of “ Scenes of Clerical 
Life” did not make use of this pretty 
romance in some way — either in describ- 
ing the ancient history of the place, or in 
a neatly woven story, such as she knew 
well how to weave ; but George Eliot was 
essentially a delineator of modern man- 
ners, not a writer of historical scenes, and 
so the visitor to Arbury Hall must look 
elsewhere for the primeval history of the 
place. Itis a little impressive, however, 
to find out that an ex-queen of France and 
a noble duke used formerly to walk 
through the fine tree-studded park where 
the late Charles N. Newdigate was wont 
to sit and frame his measures for keeping 
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measures which, after his demise, no one, 
rightly or wrongly, thought it worth while 
to sustain. 

The heirs of Charles Brandon, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, sold Arbury 
Hall and the estates to Sir Edmund An- 
derson, chief justice of the common pleas. 
He, possibly out of respect for the stern 
Protestantism of his royal mistress, and 
with a desire to win her favor, demolished 
the old monkish house, and built from the 
ruins what Dugdale called, “a fair struc- 
ture of quadrangular form.” No sooner 
was this building completed, which it was 
in the twenty-eighth year of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, than the legal knight fostered 
a dislike to it, and passed the estate away 
in exchange to John Newdegate for the 
manor of Harefield in Middlesex, where 
the Newdegate family had been located 
since the days of Edward III. The 
Newdegates thus made Arbury Hall their 
family seat, and began to spell their name 
with an 2. 

In 1734 the estates descended to Sir 
Roger Newdigate, who acquired the title 
from an ancestor. He seems to have been 
a gentleman of much note, attached very 
strongly to literature and the fine arts, and 
particularly devoted to the study of arche- 
ologian architecture. He, as George 
Eliot points out in “Mr, Gilfil’s Love 
Story,” had made the “grand tour” of 
European cities, and returned, doubtless, 
deeply in love with the mansions of Italy, 
and rather ashamed of the “ fair structure 
of quadrangular form” at Arbury, to 
which he had succeeded when only sixteen 
years old. 

Sir Roger, indeed, would seem in many 
respects to have been endowed with ex- 
ceptional abilities. He was born in 1718, 
presumably at Harefield, for in the very 

ear of his majority he was elected mem- 
om of Parliament for Middlesex in the 
Tory interest. At Oxford, where he won 
the highest honors, and formed the most 
distinguished friendships, Sir Roger New- 
digate secured enviable popularity. After 
being the Parliamentary representative of 
Middlesex for six years, he was elected 
member for the University, and held the 
position for thirty years. During that 
period he made the “ grand tour” already 
spoken of, and in conjunction with Sir 
Horace Walpole, to whom he was much 
attached, worked energetically to revive 
the beauties of the Gothic style in archi- 
tecture. 

Scarcely a better building for the titled 
architect to iry his hand upon could have 
been found than the Arbury Hall of that 
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period. Some idea of the nature of the 
building may be gathered from a survey 
of the present stablings, which form a 
considerable portion of the “ fair struc- 
ture ” erected by Sir Edmund Anderson. 
From each front of the house there were 
piles of projecting chimneys, and these, 
together with the unsightly chambers and 
bare brick walls, could not fail to offend 
the fastidiously cultivated eye of Sir Roger 
Newdigate, Italianized as it was by many 
years of foreign travel. So the baronet 
set about converting the old and uncouth 
Arbury Hall into the Cheveral Manor of 
to-day. He laboriously drew up his own 
designs — which for an amateur architect 
were considered to be extremely clever, 
in spite of the mixture of ecclesiastic and 
richly ornate styles — and entered into a 
contract with a well-known builder to 
carry out the scheme. 

At that time, which would be about the 
year 1770, there was a young man em- 
ployed on the ground, evidently a sort of 
right-hand man to Sir Roger, for in the 
renovation and remodelling of the Hall he 
was eminently useful and constantly in 
request. This young man’s name was 
Robert Evans, the subsequent father of 
George Eliot; and it was well for Sir 
Roger Newdigate, in more ways than one, 
that he had so trusty a servant upon whom 
he could rely in his hour of need. Before 
the unsightly chambers were hidden by 
turrets the beautiful mullioned windows 
put in, the outer walls cased with stone, 
the vast courtyard environed with a clois- 
ter —in short, some time before Arbury 
Hall was metamorphosed into its present 
attractive shape, the man who had con- 
tracted to build the place became a bank- 
rupt, and brought a sudden cessation to 
the active work then in progress. Sir 
Roger, for the moment, was in a state of 
great perturbation, but the remarkable 
tact and ability of Robert Evans stood him 
in good stead, and the Cheveral Manor as 
it appears to-day was finished under the 
watchful eyes of the titled architect and 
his excellent steward. 

Arbury Hall was probably finished in 
or about 1773, as in that year Sir John 
Astley, of the adjoining Astley Castle, 
made Sir Roger Newdigate a present of 
the famous painting depicting the cele- 
brated exploits of Sir John de Astley, who 
flourished in the early part of the fifteenth 
century. The outside of the mansion 
with its castellated grey-tinted front and 
mullioned windows is easily recognized by 
all readers of “ Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story ;” 
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scriptions of George Eliot force them- 
selves upon the mind, as the visitor looks 
with a curious eye upon the ecclesiastical 
and other adornments, placed in their re- 
spective positions by the lavish hand of 
Sir Roger. The saloon ornaments are 
copied from the fan tracery in Henry 
VII.’s Chapel at Westminster. In a sim- 
ilar manner the ceiling of the drawing- 
room is elaborately carved with tracery, 
in which are inserted different armorial 
bearings on small shields. The room 
next to the saloon contains the picture 
before alluded to. It commemorates the 
exploits of Sir John de Astley, a famous 
knight who vanquished in a duel at Paris 
one Peter de Maise, and in the thirtieth 
year of Henry VI.’s reign fought with, 
and defeated, at Smithfield, an Aragonian 
knight, named Sir Philip Boyle, who 
seems to have been a kind of Don Quixote, 
anxious to cross lances with some great 
fighter. A replica of this painting is pre- 
served at Patshull, the seat of the Earl of 
Dartmouth, a descendant of the Astleys 
of Arbury. 

Here and there, in the adjacent rooms, 
are many evidences of Sir Roger Newdi- 
gate’s classical tastes. There are niches 
filled with casts from the antique, all 
breathing of the days when the Gothic 
loving baronet was drinking in the archi- 
tectural inspirations of Florence. You 
can see the Venus de Medici under an 
elaborate Gothic canopy; and the top of 
a sarcophagus, brought from Rome by Sir 
Roger, upon which is finely sculptured 
the marriage of Bacchus and Ariadne. 

George Eliot has herself well described 
the dining-room. In her day it was so 
bare of furniture that it impressed one 
with its architectural beauty like a cathe- 
dral. “The slight matting and a side- 
board in a recess did not detain the eye 
for a moment from the lofty groined ceil- 
ing, with its richly carved pendants, all of 
creamy white, relieved here and there by 
touches of gold. On one side this lofty 
ceiling was supported by pillars and 
arches, beyond which a lower ceiling, a 
miniature copy of the higher one, covered 
the square projection which with its three 
pointed windows formed the central fea- 
ture of this building. The room looked 
less like a place to dine in than a piece of 
space inclosed simply for the sake of 
beautiful outline; and the small dining 
table seemed a small and insignificant 
accident, rather than anything connected 
with the original purpose of the apart- 
ment.” During the long lifetime of the 
late Charles N. Newdigate, this room had 
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an air of conservatism about it as rigid as 
that possessed by its owner. It was, with 
the smallest variations, the same room as 
that so carefully described in “ Mr. Gilfil’s 
Love Story.” 

Sir Roger Newdigate, the man of culti- 
vated mind and exquisite taste, died in 
1806 at the age of eighty-eight. With his 
death the title became extinct. In his 
will Sir Roger bequeathed Arbury Hall 
and the estates to Mr. Francis Parker, on 
condition that he adopted the name of 
Newdigate; and with a reversion to the 
father of the late C. N. Newdigate, who 
liad then come into possession again of 
the estates at Harefield, and who was en- 
joined to add the old spelling of the name 
of “ Newdegate” to that of the Charles 
Newdigate received at the baptismal font. 
The name of the late owner of Arbury 
Hall therefore was Charles Newdegate 
Newdigate. 

The little village of Griff, in the vicinity 
of which George Eliot was born, and in 
which, as already written, lived her broth- 
er, Isaac Pearson Evans, late agent to Mr. 
Newdigate, to Lord Aylesford, and to the 
governors of Chamberlain’s Charity at 
Bedworth, and afterwards agent to the 
Dowager Countess of Aylesford, was at the 
Conquest survey involved with Chilvers 
Coten. Inthe third year of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, Griff was purchased by 
John Giffard, whose grandson, in Dug- 
dale’s time, passed it on to Sir John 
Newdigate, father of Sir Roger; it thus 
became the property of the Newdigates, 
and the little parish has continued in 
their family to the present time. 

Mining has been the chief industry car- 
ried on at Griff. For more than two 
centuries coal mines have been known 
and worked in this neighborhood; Bed- 
worth being spoken of by Dugdale as “a 
place very well known in regard to the 
coal mines there.” When the father of the 
late Charles N. Newdigate settled at Ar- 
bury he went energetically into the mining 
work, and appointed John Evans, uncle to 
George Eliot, as his colliery agent. That 
was a golden time for the Warwickshire 
coal-owners. Railways had not then 
stretched their feelers into “the heart of 
England,” as Michael Drayton calls War- 
wickshire ; indeed the only railway near 
Griff or in the shire was one known as the 
Stratford and Moreton Railway, which 
extended from Stratford-on-Avon in War- 
wickshire to Moreton-in-the-Marsh in 
Gloucestershire. Even this one was not 
for passengers; so that our good ances- 
tors, as can be seen in George Eliot’s 
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“Silas Marner,” only a little more than 
half a century ago, were obliged to travel 
chiefly by stage coach and packhorse. 
The Stratford and Moreton Railway Com- 
pany was incorporated in 1821. The 
length of the main line was about sixteen 
miles, and the branch lines two and a half 
miles. The capital embarked in this en- 
terprise was £50,000. The principal use 
made of this railway was the supplying 
with coal, brought from the Griff and 
Bedworth pits, of Moreton, Stow-on-the- 
Wold, and other parts of the country 
through which it passed, and for convey- 
ing back to Stratford-on-Avon stone and 
agricultural produce. 

This was the only enterprise, in the 
shape of a railway, then in use in War- 
wickshire. It is still to be seen, but it is 
now disused and overgrown with grass 
and weeds; a striking instance of a work 
that soon served its purpose and became 
obsolete. 

Though taking a great interest in the 
work of railways as a means of carrying 
the coal from his Griff collieries into the 
world in and beyond the shire, Mr. New- 
digate, father of the late member for 
North Warwickshire, was also keenly 
alive to the importance of canals, which 
at that time were being introduced. The 
miles upon miles of navigable water- 
courses that flow so placidly through this 
beautiful and classic shire tell of the fore- 
sight, knowledge, and skilful engineering 
abilities of our forefathers. Something 
may be said of a canal that passes near 
George Eliot’s neighborhood, which was 
constructed in 1830, and in which the old 
Mr. Newdigate took a large share of in- 
terest. Duringthe Parliamentary session 
of 1829 the Oxford Canal Company ob- 
tained powers to improve that part of 
their canal which lies between Braunston 
in Warwickshire and Longford in North- 
amptonshire, and which communicated 
with the Grand Junction and Coventry 
canals. The construction of the works in 
this canal was upon the most approved 
methods in the practice of civil engineer- 
ing. The bridges and tunnels were made 
sufficiently capacious to admit of a towing- 
path on either side, and two boats to pass. 
The canal passed through the highlands 
at Brinklow—the nearest point to Bed- 
worth and Griff —and Newbold, by means 
of tunnels twenty-four feet inside diam- 
eter, and over the turnpike road from 
Rugby to historic Lutterworth upon an 
aqueduct of cast iron. A considerable 
portion of these works was completed and 
navigable in 1831. 
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Mr. Newdigate was so strongly im- 
pressed with the idea that canals were to 
be the future travelling courses of the 
world that he had a communication with 
the Grand Junction cut right up to his 
hall at Arbury; and it is said that upon 
more than one occasion he has travelled 
to and from London by boat. This wasa 
piece of good humor about which the late 
Charles N. Newdigate chose to be silent 
as much as possible, and when he did 
speak of it he sought to convey the im- 
pression that in cutting it his father had 
the drainage of his coal mines in view; 
but among those old Griff miners the 
story is still current of how “Old Char- 
ley’s feyther went to Lunnon up the cut.” 
Perhaps Mr. Newdigate may only have 
been a few decades in advance of his time, 
though the incident at that period was 
certainly one worthy to be noted down by 
the hand of George Eliot; but having 
already described the foibles of one mem- 
ber of the family, the gifted novelist prob- 
ably deemed it prudent to stay her hand. 
To the commercial interests of Warwick- 
shire, however, canals are of the greatest 
value, and one cannot think of the many 
advantages which have been gained to 
mankind by the use of these well-planned 
water-courses that glide through our fields 
and streets without thanking their con- 
structors, and wondering why the canals 
are not more generally used. 

If the Griff miner, or the Bedworth rib- 
bon weaver, or the Astley worker in bead 
and jet embroidery were at all bookish, 
and would read George Eliot’s “‘ Scenes 
of Clerical Life,” they would be disposed 
to say, when next visiting Chilvers Coten 
Church, “Eh! inna it like;” for during 
the tenure of the Rev. Mr. Chadwick, the 
present vicar, the church is being “re- 
stored” back to something like the old 
condition of Shepperton Church. 

The little village of Chilvers Coten, in 
the parish of which George Eliot was 
born, is about one mile from Griff. In 
the Conquest survey it was rated at eight 
hides; the woods were one mile and a 
half in length, and one mile in breadth; 
the whole parish being valued at fifty 
shillings. At the Dissolution Chilvers 
Coten came to the crown, and was sold to 
John Fisher and Thomas Dalbridgecourt 
in the fourth year of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign. These gentlemen, in 1630, ob- 
tained a grant of Court Leet to be held 
there, so that in those days it must have 
been a somewhat important parish. In 
course of time Chilvers Coten, along with 
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of the Newdigates. The Rev. Henry 
Hake, who died at Leamington a few years 
ago, ata very advanced age, became vicar 
of Chilvers Coten in 1844, when George 
Eliot was in her twenty-fifth year, and he 
may have, in some particulars, suggested 
Mr. Gilfil. At that time the population of 
Chilvers Coten, was 2,612, the patron of 
the living being the lord chancellor. Mr. 
Hake buried his first wife in the little 
graveyard there, and resigned the living 
in the spring of 1859. 

That Bedworth coal-master who calls 
George Eliot “a monstrously clever 
woman” one day met Mr. John Evans, 
first cousin to Mary Ann, the novelist, and 
spoke to him to the following effect. Mr. 
Evans, who was then foreman at the Griff 
collieries, the date being some time in 
1858, when returning from the pits one 
evening met Mrs. Newdigate, mother of 
the late “Old Charley,” as the miners 
always called him, driving along in her 
carriage. She called to the coachman to 
stop, and beckoned John Evans to her 
side. “Evans,” she said, “I have got a 
book here —it is called ‘ Adam Bede ’— 
and I want you to take it home and read 
it to your father.” John Evans replied 
that his father “dinna tek much account 
o’ books ’cept the Bible,” but if it was 
the lady’s wish that he should read it to 
his father, he would do so. He did take 
the book home and began to read it, and 
so clearly had George Eliot drawn her 
characters that the old man, even as his 
son read, perfectly identified the people 
in his own neighborhood, and every now 
and then called them out by name. It 
was this book which the Griff, Bedworth, 
and Chilvers Coten people made so much 
of at that time, and there is not the shadow 
of a doubt but that all the characters in 
“Adam Bede,” lived, moved, and had 
their being in this little circle. 

At Corley, a pretty little village upon 
an elevation, close to Packington Magna, 
the ancient seat of the Aylesford family, 
is to be found the “ Hall Farm,” in which 
Martin Poyser took such pride, and at 
which Adam Bede was always a welcome 
guest. Indeed every village within a six- 
mile ring of Griff is instinct with the life 
to be found in the works of George Eliot. 
Which village is “ Raveloe ” it would be 
difficult to say, as any one of the pretty 
cluster to be met with there might pass 
for it; and although linen weaving in 
cottages is almost at an end, the ribbon 
weaver is still busy with his tireless loom. 
But the stranger amid those interesting 
scenes, should he by any chance be at 
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fault concerning his next move, must not 
make the mistake of inquiring for Cheve- 
ral Manor, or Shepperton, or he will be 
met with the truly George Eliot reply of 
“You mun be cum wrong; I hanna 
heered o’ them places.” 

GEORGE MORLEY. 


From Temple Bar. 
MY SECOND MARRIAGE. 


I Am one of those people who have 
made a mistake in life, and thinking that 
a short account of this mistake may be 
profitable and interesting to others, now 
that I have in a measure recovered from 
the effects thereof, I am going to narrate, 
as briefly as possible, all that happened to 
me during those miserable months of my 
second marriage. 

I was born of humble parents, who, 
after emigrating from Ireland, met with a 
fair share of success in the New World; 
and, when I was but little over sixteen, I 
was married to a well-to-do farmer in 
Michigan, U.S.A., who treated me very 
well during the five years of our married 
life, and left me, at his death, quite com- 
fortably off, and with two tiny children to 
look after. I grieve to say that I never 
properly lamented my first husband’s 
death until the misery into which I was 
plunged by my subsequent folly made me 
realize how much I had lost when he was 
taken from me. I enjoyed my freedom, 
my money, and the attention that my good 
looks secured for me, but I don’t think I 
should ever for a moment have thought 
of again plunging into the risks of matri- 
mony, had not a handsome young fellow, 
whom they called Mr. Kelly, come to our 
village and taken my heart by storm with 
his fair face and lying lips. 

It never struck me in those days of my 
ignorance, that it was odd that Mr. Kelly, 
who was a Greek by birth, should have an 
Irish name; what knew I of names or 
geography? I had some vague idea that 
Greece was a much grander country to 
belong to than the States. and that I 
might be called Mrs. Kelly just as well as 
anything else ; and it was not until I actu- 
ally got to this country, and heard every- 
body call him Kallicrates that I knew my 
second husband's real name. All my re- 
lations were much opposed to the mar- 
riage ; my mother cried, and my father 
remonstrated, but Mr. Kelly spoke so 
much of his lovely palace on Lemnos, his 
vineyards, and his extensive property, 
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that he fairly turned my head, and it re- 
quired but little of his soft persuasion to 
make me promise to become his wife. 

Just three months after I had first known 
him, we were quietly married ; and, when 
we had realized all my property, packed 
up all that he represented as necessary for 
me in my future palatial home, we four, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kelly, and my two dear little 
mites, set off on a Cunarder on our way to 
Turkey, and I think the only thing that 
annoyed me was having to call my hus- 
band Kelly, for he represented that, in his 
country, only one name was necessary ; 
and, though I longed to call him Jack or 
Tom, yet I could not help reflecting that, 
if his one name had been like my maiden 
name, O’Shaughnessy, it would not have 
sounded half so affectionate as Kelly, and 
would have been a terrible mouthful to 
hurl at one’s husband every time one ad- 
dressed him. 

When once we had left America behind 
us I felt a little nervous about my future 
for the first time, and sad when I thought 
of the comfortable home and dear faces 
that I had left behind, probably forever. 
Kelly saw this, and gaily described the 
beauty of his home in the mountains of 
his native isle, the perpetual summer, and 
how I should love his sisters, and his 
brothers, and the dear simple people 
amongst whom we should live. In those 
days Kelly was very kind, and would play 
with Katie and Alfred on the deck, keep- 
ing them amused, when I was below not 
feeling well. Also he tried to give me a 
few lessons in the language I should have 
to speak ; but I am always stupid and lazy 
at sea, and was glad to accept his theory, 
that it would all come quickly enough 
when I got there. 

At Liverpool we transferred ourselves 
on to another vessel of the Cunard line, 
comfortable enough, but very inferior to 
the magnificent liner we had left, and on 
this we ultimately reached Constantinople 
in safety, and I was straight away plunged 
into my new life and strange scenes, 

Kelly took us a room ata miserable inn 
down by the Golden Horn, as they call the 
harbor, which was full of vermin and hor- 
rible smells. This was my first shock, for 
hitherto on our journey we had travelled 
first class, and I could not help saying 
that I thought this accommodation be- 
neath our position, and very disagreeable ; 
but Kelly laughed, and said it would not 
be for long, and in this atrocious hole he 
left me and my children during the greater 
part of the day, putting off our departure 
for Lemnos on the plea of business, which 


business it appeared to me would never 
be finished. 

All that I know is that during this pe- 
riod all my money went, and that Kelly 
spent his time in the gambling hells of 
Pera with young Zaphyros, a Greek who 
also had been in America, and whose real 
history I only learned when I was on my 
way home ; and, as he is a fair type of his 
race, I cannot do better than tell you the 
gossip I heard about him. Zaphyros, it 
appeared, was the most expert gambler in 
Constantinople, and lived on what he made 
in the gambling hells where all my money 
was lost. He was a wonderful linguist, as 
the Greeks all are, speaking five languages 
well, and fourteen sufficiently for all ordi- 
nary purposes, and he was capable of 
assuming any character or nationality that 
he chose. At the age of seventeen he 
had married a woman of thirty-five, but 
soon left her to seek his fortunes in 
America. There he won the heart of a 
girl as foolish and ignorant as myself; she 
eloped with him and they got married, but 
her relations followed her and caught her 
at Havre and took her home. Unfor- 
tunately for me, Kelly had not another 
wife, and my relatives were not energetic 
enough to look after me when I had left 
them. 

Zaphyros had seen better days, and 
came of a respectable Greek family. His 
two sisters, who lived at Constantinople, 
were devoted to him, and really, I believe, 
thought him honest. They have twice 
been into mourning for him, when it was 
found necessary to circulate well-authenti- 
cated reports of his death, and at one 
time, too, he had quite a respectabie call- 
ing, namely, that of selling Nordenfeldt 
guns to the Turkish government; but on 
one occasion, as he was coming on an 
Austrian Lloyd steamer from Varna to 
Constantinople in pursuit of his calling, 
the ship was storm-stayed for five days, 
cards were produced, and Zaphyros won 
all before him, until his chief forbade him 
to play any more. But the silly Greeks 
and Bulgarians on board clamored for 
revenge, until Zaphyros was constrained 
to come out of his cabin and play; he 
cleared out everybody and won piles of 
gold, and then he bought up all the cham- 
pagne on the ship, with which he and 
his victims beguiled the hours till they 
reached their destination. Needless to 
say, when this conduct was reported to 
his employers in Sweden, he got his dis- 
missal, and his career as a respectable 
man was at an end. 
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consecutive night, but on those nights 
when he came home, Kelly smelt horribly 
of mastic, that favorite Greek spirit which 
smells like varnish, and he would thrust 
me from him with an oath, strike the chil- 
dren if they uttered a word, and, in short, 
made me utterly miserable; yet even in 
those days, he occasionally had a gleam of 
his old kindness ; and one day —after he 
had been laughing at my weak efforts to 
talk to our landlady — he proposed to take 
me to the theatre that I might learn 
quicker. I put on my best clothes and 
some of my ornaments, and a faint sort of 
happiness came over me once more as we 
walked up the steep hill of Pera, and 
breathed fresher air as we ascended; the 
play was called “ Babylonia,” and made 
Kelly and me laugh immoderately, though 
I could only understand what was going 
on from his hurried explanations; the 
joke, as far as I could make out, arose from 
the fact that six Greeks from different 
Turkish provinces, having met together, 
could hardly understand one another from 
the difference of their dialects, and it 
made my heart quake to think of the 
language I had to learn, which seems to 
puzzle even the natives of the place. 

At the theatre Kelly introduced me to 
that scamp Zaphyros, and if I had known 
that it was into his pockets all my money 
was flowing, I would not have smiled on 
him so pleasantly; but he spoke English 
in a manner which pleased me, and he 
talked so nicely about the lovely place I 
was going to live in, that I felt quite happy 
again, and hoped that the unpleasant ex- 
periences I had lately had would pass 
away like an evil dream. Days and weeks 
passed away and the dream instead of 
coming to an end grew in its horrors, 
Now Kelly would absent himself from me 
for three or four days at a time, and my 
only consolation was in talking to an old 
English sailor, called Smiles, who kept a 
ship-chandler’s shop close to our inn, and 
who seemed to feel a sort of compassion 
for me, though he himself was a sorry 
character, and a man I would not have 
looked at a few weeks ago. 

Sometimes I walked out with the chil- 
dren, and forgot my cares in the strange 
street scenes around me; we made great 
friends, from a feeling of fellowship in 
misfortune, I have no doubt, with some 
of those miserable, homeless dogs which 
act as scavengers in the streets. Such 
maimed, diseased animals they are, always 
fighting and tearing one another to pieces ; 
one had lost a leg, another had had most 
of his skin torn off his back, and one poor 
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creature had had the roof of his mouth 
and his nose bitten clean off; yet in spite 
of their wounds they live on, and are very 
friendly to any one who will give them 
food; and if you stand at your door at 
night and whistle, you will soon have forty 
or fifty of these curs around you, fawning 
upon you and licking your hand. Smiles 
told me many funny things about these 
dogs, and it would appear that though they 
belong to nobody, everybody protects 
them, and if a stranger kills one, he will 
run a fair chance of being killed himself; 
and it is the same with the gulls, which do 
the same for the Bosphorus as the dogs do 
for the street—if a stranger shoots one 
he will be summoned by the police and 
fined. 

Every day the rubbish-man had a dead 
dog or two on his cart as he passed by 
our door, and Smiles says that the scav- 
enger considers these the most valuable 
of his perquisites for the sake of the skins, 
which are here thought so much of that 
once a party of robbers used to come at 
night and steal the dogs for the sake of 
their skins; but the populace rose up and 
protected their canine scavengers from 
their enemies. The Turks are such funny 
people, and consider that their dogs “ re- 
turn to the Lord,” and will bite them at 
the resurrection if they have maltreated 
them during life; at least, so old Smiles 
said, and he ought to know, for he has 
lived amongst them many vears; and at 
times, when I felt very low, I even envied 
these poor dogs their free though home- 
less lives. 

One night Kelly came home livid with 
rage, and I gathered from some words 
that he let fall that he had lost every 
penny of my money; and though this 
was rather a shock to me at first, I tried 
to soothe him by saying I didn’t mind, 
and should be glad to leave this horrid 
place for his delightful home at Lemnos, 
whereupon he struck me violently across 
the shoulders with a stick, and hissed at 
me as I stood dumb with fright and pain, 
“Yes, you shall go to the palace to- 
morrow.” 

I and my children cried ourselves to 
sleep that night; but when I woke next 
morning I felt happier than I had done 
for days at the prospect of leaving that 
horrible abode. Kelly, too, though still 
sullen and morose, was not unkind, and he 
even excused himself for having beaten 
me the night before by saying that he was 
mad with his luck at cards and drink. 
Now and again, as he was busy putting 
our things together, he would mutter an 
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eath at Zaphyros, and thus it was I learnt 
what a treacherous friend he had been to 
us. 

It was a chill November day when we 
started on the little steamer for Lemnos ; 
a thick, misty rain, and a biting wind was 
blowing down the Bosphorus; and this 
time we were not first-class passengers, 
but lay on the deck as near to the funnel 
of the steamer as we could, on two mat- 
tresses we had brought with us, and under 
whatever rugs we could lay our hands on. 
Af it had not been for the abject misery I 
felt at my friendless, lost position, I would 
have been amused at the motley groups 
of peasants who lay around us — turbaned 
Turks, unkempt Greeks, and Jews with 
long fur coats, each with their loaves of 
bread and basket of olives and onions, all 
the food that they would require on the 
voyage. We too had nothing to eat but 
bread and some red herrings which Kelly 
produced out of his pocket—not that I 
wanted anything myself, but my heart 
ached to hear my little ones crying for 
food, and shivering from cold, all because 
their mother had been silly enough to 
marry an adventurer; and much as I tried 
to hope that all would come right when 
we reached Lemnos, nevertheless my heart 
sank within me, and I was ill at ease. 

How that day and night passed on the 
steamer I never care to remember; Kelly 
scarcely spoke, and only roused himself 
from time to time to eat a piece of bread 
and some herring, and to refresh himself 
with something he had in a wooden flask. 
But the morning broke fine and warm as 
we anchored at the Dardanelles, and the 
sun seemed to put new life intome. I sat 
up On my mattress, and after combing my 
children’s tangled hair, I looked around 
on our fellow-passengers, who gathered 
about us and questioned me. All I could 
reply was “ Lemnos,” and point to Kelly 
as my husband. One old crone insisted 
on examining all my clothes, another 
stroked my face and was evidently pleased 
with me; they were kindly folk enough, 
and gave me food, which I had difficulty 
in eating, but I was glad to have some 
figs to give the children, and my spirits 
rose considerably during the day, thanks 
to the genial sunshine and a little kindness. 

We stopped about midday at a bare, 
rocky island, the name of which I never 
learnt, and it was nearly dark when I 

heard the name of Lemnos pronounced, 
and I hurriedly rose up to stare at my new 
home, and wondered as I did so what my 
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whale floating on the waves. It must have 
been quite midnight when we anchored in 
a little bay, around which, by the dim light 
of the moon, I could see the outline of 
many white houses, climbing one above 
the other, and behind them bare, round 
hills. We rolled our mattresses and rugs 
up in a bundle and got as near the 
gangway as we could, where a host of 
boatmen stood screaming and fighting for 
the possession of the passengers, and my 
poor, half-asleep children clung to my 
dress, terrified at the noises and the un- 
usual scene. 

No sooner had we landed than Kelly 
was surrounded by his friends, who kissed 
him, and jabbered in their wild way, and 
off he set with them to the café, leaving 
me and my children shivering by our lug- 
gage on the shore for what seemed to me 
an endless time, and then a Turkish sol- 
dier came and hauled us bag and baggage 
into a shed, which answered the purpose 
of a custom house; here everything was 
unpacked, and I was in despair at seeing 
all my treasures from home thus roughly 
handled, without my being able to say one 
single word in remonstrance, At last 
Kelly came, showed our passport, and car- 
ried me off to a relation’s house, which 
was certainly not a palace, but the most 
miserable hovel I had ever been in, where 
all the family slept on mattresses on the 
mud floor, and where we too soon lay, glad 
even of this refuge from the chill night 
air. 

I have no great fault to find with the 
town of Lemnos; it is clean and humble ; 
“but where are the palaces?” thought I, 
as my eyes wandered round the bay. 
Kelly had told me that his home was at 
a we some hours from the town, so I 
presumed that this was only the commer- 
cial centre of the island, and that the better 
families lived up country. 

What a host of visitors I had, to be sure ; 
women in blue blouses and white cotton 
drawers tied round their ankles, who stood 
and stared at me, as if I was a rare animal 
instead of a fellow-creature; many sailors, 
too, who could just speak a little English, 
and were glad to have an opportunity of 
airing the same. One of these went to 
fetch his wife, and nearly made me laugh 
by introducing her to me as Mrs. Me; 
but they were very kind all of them, and 
gave me spoonfuls of jam, eggs, and hor- 
rible-looking sausages, for all of which I 
and the children were very thankful, as 
we had hardly eaten anything for two days. 
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had brought almost bodily from Manches- 


manly man who spoke English very well, 
saluted me with much gravity, and finally 
asked me if I would like to take a walk 
with him and see the town. I was glad 
enough to do this, hoping to be able to 
gather from him particulars about Kelly 
and my future prospects. He laughed a 
little when he heard me speak of my hus- 
band as Kelly; and shrugged his shoul- 
ders with an odd grimace when I asked 
about the palace. ‘“ Kallicrates, I think, 
used to live up at Mesochorion ; his father 
was a Carpenter, and his brother is the 
priest;”’ and from this I gathered that, 
like other things in my second marriage, 
the palace was a fraud. I had long sus- 
pected it, and now my suspicions were 
confirmed. ; 

My new friend, Mr. Ionides I believe 
his name is, talked as little as he could 
about Kelly, and spoke more of his own 
experiences when he was at Manchester, 
in England, about which I did not care to 
hear very much. “We Lemniotes,” he 
said, “are an enterprising race ; our island 
is large and well-populated, and as we 
have nothing to do at home, we seek our 
fortunes elsewhere, either in Alexandria, 
Manchester, or New York.” Then he gave 
me a list of ragged boys who had been 
shipped off from Lemnos and come back 
wealthy, and I now felt sure that Kelly had 
been one of them, and if he had not been 
so silly as to lose my money at Constan- 
tinople, he too might have returned rich, 
as riches go in Lemnos. 

Furthermore, Mr. Ionides related how 
exceedingly fond of their country the 
Lemniotes are, and how, after a sojourn 
of twenty or thirty years in a money-mak- 
ing centre, they return and bring European 
ways and customs back with them. As an 
example of the success of these ragged 
boys of Lemnos, he spoke of one Anto- 
niades, and showed me his house, a sub- 
stantial villa just outside the town. As a 
boy Antoniades began life by sweeping 
out a banker’s office at Alexandria; by 
degrees he became a clerk, then a partner, 
and is now the khedive of Egypt’s banker, 
and he is also entitled to write four funny 
letters after the name, K.C. M.G., the 
meaning of which I do not know, but he 
got the honor from being very polite to 
the Duke of Edinburgh, one of Queen 
Victoria’s sons. He is an oldish man 
now, and spends as much of his time as 
he can at Lemnos, preferring his native 
surroundings to his grand palace at Cairo. 

Mr. Ionides took me to his own house, 
which was really like a villa on the Hud- 
son, and which he told me with pride he 
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ter. It had been erected for him by En- 
glish workmen, whom he brought out for 
the purpose, and contains, amongst other 
luxuries, fireplaces, electric bells, iron 
bedsteads, and is entered by iron gates 
with his initials over them. It really gave 
one quite a feeling of home to see such 
things again in this far-off corner of the 
globe. On taking leave of me, Mr. Fonides 
told me significantly to apply to him if I 
was in distress, and wanted anything; 
and the knowledge of having one friend 
with whom I could exchange ideas, made 
me feel better prepared to face the hard- 
ships which I krew I should have to 
encounter. 

I was very, very wretched during my 
stay with my heshand?s relations in the 
town of Lemnos, perhaps more so than I 
was in Constantinople, for I never had a 
single moment of privacy; we slept and 
lived in the one-roomed house like pigs in 
a stye, and the only way I and my children 
had of washing was to go to a stream a 
little way out of the town, where we 
changed our clothes as best we could and 
washed the dirty ones; we had very little 
to eat except stewed beans, bread, and 
olives, and occasionally fish for a treat; 
and when we wandered on the hillsides we 
were glad to gather wild salads to stop the 
pangs of hunger. Poor little things! 1 
was very anxious about my children all 
this time, for they began to look very pale 
and wan, and I trembled lest my only 
treasures left in life should be taken from 
me. 

About a fortnight passed thus, during 
which time I saw little of Kelly, but a 
good deal of Mr. Ionides, and I always 
accepted his invitations to walk, for he 
always took me to his house, to give me a 
glass of wine and a cake, which was very 
acceptable; sometimes I even thought of 
throwing myself on his mercy to protect 
me from my busband, but at that time I 
was still too proud. One morning Kell 
came to the door with a mule, on the bac 
of which he strapped all our worldly goods, 
and we set off on foot for the mountain 
village where we were to live. It was a 
bright, warm day in December, and for 
the first mile or two it was pleasant 
enough, and my children ran about de- 
lighted, and picked the bright. colored 
anemones which grew around; but then 
we began to ascend the hills by a fright- 
fully stony path, and by the way each child 
hung on to my arms I knew they were 
getting very wearied. 

I ama pretty strong woman myself, and 
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do not generally think of fatigue, but the 
trials of the last few weeks, the bad food, 
and rough treatment, had told upon me, 
and by midday I and my children were 
fairly done for. Kelly by this time seldom 
addressed me without an oath, and often 
accompanied the oath by a blow, which 
would cause me severe pain; and I think 
if it had not been for the blows and the 
oaths, we never should have got as far as 
Mesochorion that day; in short, we were 
driven along just like the mule during the 
whole of that weary afternoon, and the 
shades of the even were coming on before 
our destination came in sight. It was just 
a bare, bleak, mountain village, with low 
one-storied cottages, one above the other ; 
the only decent house in the place turned 
out not to be Kelly’s palace as I had 
hoped, but belonged to the demarch, as 
they call the chief man of the village. 1 
was, however, too tired to take much notice 
of anything that evening, all I remember 
is lying down on the floor on a mattress 
with my children, in the house of Kelly’s 
brother the priest, whose wife and family 
seemed inclined to be kind to me, and 
who, I thought, remonstrated with Kelly, 
when he spoke harshly to me, and when 
they were by he never ventured to strike 
me. 

I was stiff and sore next day, and so 
were my children, whom I left in bed 
under the charge of my sister-in-law, when 
Kelly, with an ironical laugh, called me to 
go with him and see “the palace.” I had 
long given up my dream of magnificence 
and was prepared to be satisfied with a 
humble abode, but still I was not pre- 
pared for what I was now taken to; it was 
just a square building of rough stone with 
cracks in the walls through which the 
wind could whistle, there was no glass in 
the solitary window, only a worm-eaten 
wooden shutter; the floor was of mud, 
but there was a raised wooden place on 
which to lay the mattresses and beneath 
this was a cupboard; of furniture the 
house contained none. And this was the 
palace for which I had left my comforta- 
ble home in America; my money was 
gone, my bones were sore with beating, 
my future was a blank, and when I saw 
my new home I sank on the floor and wept 
as if my heart would break. 

Kelly left me then and went his way to 
look up his comrades, and receive a wel- 
come from them at the café. How long I 
remained in this state of prostration I 
know not, but I was aroused from my 
lethargic despair by a hand being placed 
on my shoulder, and I saw my brother-in- 


law the priest standing over me with a 
kindly smile; he was, like Kelly, tall and 
handsome, his long hair hung down his 
back from beneath his tall hat like a wom- 
an’s, and his glossy black beard hung in 
folds over his blue cassock. As long as I 
live I shall remember his kindly face, 
which I am sure could never become livid 
with rage, like my husband’s. He had on 
his arm a basket, which he unpacked, and 
by signs he made known to me that the 
wi Me spoons, and little coffee-pot, and 
other modest household utensils, were for 
me; then he went away and presently re- 
turned with some of our luggage, whilst 
his wife and children brought the rest, 
and, good souls that they were, they set 
to work to sweep out my hovel, unpack 
my things, and make the place as com- 
fortable as they could; later on the priest 
brought me three round loaves of bread, 
sacred bread, as I learnt afterwards, which 
was stamped with the initials of Christ, a 
gourd of wine, and some olives and dried 
figs, and I truly think that if it had not 
been for the kindly assistance of these 
good people, I and my children would not 
have survived our arrival at Mesochorion. 

For some time things seemed to im- 
prove with us. Kelly had work to do in 
the vineyards and was absent all day, and 
besides this he seemed ashamed of mal- 
treating me before his relatives, for some 
of his family were constantly with me, and 
though we could not exchange ideas, we 
became great friends, and the children 
loved to sit on the priest’s knee and play 
with his long hair. Nevertheless, I knew 
things were only temporarily improved, 
for Kelly was gradually taking from me 
everything I possessed ; my trinkets, which 
were of no value at home, pleased the 
peasants here, and in return for them he 
could get wine and money to spend at the 
café. Our clothes, too, began to disap- 
pear in a mysterious manner, and I soon 
realized that we should have nothing left 
but what we wore on our backs, and these 
were getting threadbare and disreputable. 
My great consolation was that the chil- 
dren thrived in this mountain air and grew 
fat, for the neighbors were kind, and for 
the pleasure of hearing Katie say thank 
you, with her childish lisp and foreign 
accent, they would fill her handkerchief 
with all sorts of food. 

Christmas must have been gone some 
time, though I do not know for certain, 
for I had lost all my idea of dates, and 
could not understand the Greek ceremo- 
nies, except Sunday, which was always a 
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the fields. When, one day, the weather 
became colder and colder, keen, piercing 
winds rushed down on our cottage from 
the mountains, the torrents of rain which 
fell came through our mud ceiling and 
deluged us ; for days we were enveloped 
in a thick, damp mist, and the last of my 
delusions was dispelled, perpetual summer 
did not reign here as in the paradise Kelly 
had painted to win my silly heart. Dur- 
ing all this miserable time there was, of 
course, no work going on in the vineyards 
and the fields, so Kelly was always at 
home, and when not asleep, or at the café, 
he was forever abusing me and my chil- 
dren, beating us on the slightest pretext, 
and making life unendurable. His brother, 
the priest, came often to remonstrate, but 
Kelly had lost all shame now and angrily 
dismissed him; then the demarch came, 
but Kelly took no heed of him, and in my 
extremity I thought of fleeing with my 
children to the town and claiming the pro- 
tection of Mr. Ionides; but this was im- 
possible in this weather, and I had not the 
strength to face it, for Kelly was fast 
driving all the spirit out of me, and if 
death had come at this juncture I could 
have welcomed it gladly. 

It certainly did appear as if Kelly’s 
treatment of me and my children was 
causing quite a sensation at Mesochorion, 
though I could not understand what was 
going-on. I could see that the priest, the 
demarch, and some of the leading men of 
the village were much inclined to take my 
part, and I found that when I screamed 
loud, Kelly would always leave off beating 
us; for he was a coward, as all brutes 
are, and seemed afraid of my attracting 
too much attention. One’ night, for some 
cause or another that I never found out, 
Kelly came home mad with drink and 
passion, and in our terror at his violence, 
I and my children rushed out of doors. 
This was the signal for the others openly 
to take my part; the demarch came for- 
ward and my brother-in-law, the priest, and 
four or five other stout men, who conveyed 
us trembling with fright to the demarch’s 
house, where we were put to bed and our 
wounds were rubbed by the demarch’s 
wife with some nasty decoction of her 
own, and then she bid us sleep well — not 
that I could sleep one wink, however, in 
spite of her kindness, for there I lay ach- 
ing in every limb and thinking over my 
position. I had been beaten and robbed 
by the man I had trusted. I had not a 
penny of my own; we had scarcely enough 
clothes to cover us, and we were unable 
to speak with the people so as to under- 
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stand what they intended to do with us. 
Oh, how I longed to be once more in my 
father’s comfortable farmhouse in Michi- 
gan; and how I cried that night when I 
thought of my poor first husband, and how 
little I had appreciated his worth ! 

Early next morning I heard angry voices 
in the room adjoining the one we occu- 
pied; Kelly’s was amongst them cursing 
and swearing, and I trembled with fright ; 
but by degrees all became quiet once 
more, and the demarch’s wife came in 
with some coffee for my breakfast, and 
milk for the children; this would have 
been peace indeed, if I could have been 
sure about the future, but every time any 
one came to the house I was terrified lest 
it should be Kelly come to fetch me 
home; but as time passed on and he 
came not, I gained confidence and allowed 
myself to hope. 

We had been four days at the demarch’s, 
and we were much restored in health and 
strength ; I ventured into the outer room, 
but never out of doors for fear of meeting 
Kelly, and besides this the weather con- 
tinued bad; on the fifth morning the sun 
came outand the air was warm again ; and 
as I looked out of the window, I saw my 
brother-in-law coming with a mule, on 
which was a pack-saddle and a rug. Pres- 
ently he came in and by signs indicated to 
me that he was going to take me to the 
town. Oh, how my eyes glistened with 
tears of joy; how I kissed them all on 
taking leave, and tried to show how grate- 
ful I was for their kindness. I and my 
children got on to the mule; for as we 
had no luggage this time there was no 
occasion for us to walk. The good priest 
led the mule by a cord down the steep, 
rugged path, up which we had toiled with 
so much difficulty so short atime ago, and 
as we descended I looked up at the place 
which had been the scene of such bitter 
experiences, not without a little dread lest 
I should see Kelly hurrying after us to 
claim me; but no misadventure happened, 
and in six hours’ time I found myself 
duly installed as a guest in the house of 
Mr. Ionides, and from him I learnt how 
the good peeple of Mesochorion had been 
indignant at the treatment I had received, 
and had resolved to rescue me ; and how 
it had been Kelly’s plan to keep me and 
my children in order to extract money 
from my friends at home; but I am glad 
to say he never got any, for on my return 
to Constantinople, I cabled to father, and 
was in time to stop him sending any- 
thing. 

The iron bedstead and spring mattress 
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in Mr. Ionides’s house was lovely, and I 
should have enjoyed the few days we had 
to wait for the steamer immensely, if I 
had not been on the same island with 
Kelly; as it was I never really felt secure 
until 1 was safely on the steamer, and had 
several miles of water between me and my 
second husband. Mr. Ionides paid my 
passage to Constantinople, and gave me a 
little ready money in case of need, bidding 
me lay my case before the American col- 
ony at Constantinople immediately on my 
arrival. This I did not fail to do, and my 
countrymen and countrywomen were very 
kind, especially the good ladies of the 
mission home at Scutari; a subscription 
was set on foot for me, and meanwhile I 
was comfortably lodged, so that I spent 
quite a happy month in Constantinople ; 
and once or twice I wandered down to the 
quay and saw my former miserable abode, 
chatted once more with old Smiles, and 
fed the dogs. 

Finally I and my children found our- 
selves on board the Moss S.S. Macedo- 
nia, in charge of a family of American 
tourists, who were on their return journey 
to the States. Now 1 am once more in the 
old home at Michigan a poorer, though I 
hope a wiser woman ; and the adventures 
of Mrs. Kelly, or Mrs. Kallicrates, as I 
suppose I ought to call myself, are at an 
end. 

J. THEODORE BENT. 


From The National Review. 
CHATEAU MALBROUK. 


SOMETHING less than midway between 
the two old cathedral cities of Metz and 
Trier, in aside dale of the Moselle, no- 
where prettier than just at this point, con- 
spicuously upon the summit of a rather 
bare hill stands the picturesque, half- 
ruined castle of Mensberg, which, in the 
mouth of the local population, still goes by 
the time-honored name of Chateau Mal- 
brouk. Unnoticed by “ Murray,” unno- 
ticed by our English history books, that 
old castle may well claim some passing in- 
terest from English folk, for with its crum- 
bling walls is connected a disappointing 
but not uninteresting episode in the history 
of our foreign wars. For nearly two cen- 


turies the castle has retained the name by 
which it was christened in 1705, when 
Marlborough spent twelve days of trying 
anxiety within its gates. Twice since then 
has Mars again visited the scene. In 1792, 
the allied armies besieged the castle, but 
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failed toconquer. In 1814 and 1815 they 
once more sat down before it, and, after a 
protracted siege, carried it. All this is 
forgotten, or only faintly recalled. The 
occupation by the Duke of Marlborough 
is still faithfully remembered. You are 
shown the remnants of the fortified lines, 
the English at Apach, the French at 
Kiinsberg ; you are pointed out the room 
in which Marlborough and his generals 
feasted on the day after their arrival, to 
feast no more thereafter, while at Mens- 
berg; and you can pick up little bits of 
information about more or less noteworthy 
incidents, in which the local people still 
take an interest. 
Mensberg will repay the pains of a 
trip to its Hungry Hill on other grounds. 
That expedition takes you through one of 
the most charming and characteristic bits 
of pretty Moselle scenery, pretty every- 
where, and curiously marked with some- 
thing like the same character throughout, 
from its source high up in the Vosges 
Mountains, a little above Bussang, down 
to its confluence with the Rhine. Follow 
it under the shadow of the Ballon de Ser- 
vance, come upon it at Remiremont or 
Epinal, at Toul, below Nancy, beneath 
the picturesque spot of Custines, where 
Mary, Queen of Scots, was brought up 
under the guardianship of the Guises, or 
farther down, below Trier, there is some 
common feature everywhere ; everywhere 
the picture seems touched with the same 
beautifying brush. The valley is no- 
where grand, but what with its soft, 
rounded hills, the fresh verdure of its. 
banks, its laughing vineyards and deep 
green meadows, copses, and bits of forest 
rich with varied foliage, and picturesque 
cottages or churches scattered between, 
for additional beauty and variety, it is 
fascinatingly attractive, and one can quite 
understand how it inspired Ausonius to 
write in musical strains what is acknowl- 
edged to be his best poem on the 
“Magnus parens frugumque virumque 
Mosella.” Sierck is situated on one of the 
most pleasing points of this admired river. 
The stream, peculiarly serpentine through- 
out its course, describes here one of its 
characteristic bends, forming a wide cres- 
cent, on the outer arc of which, leaning 
against the sides of the surrounding hills, 
the picturesque buildings of this little 
town, neat, clean, tidy, and, to all appear- 
ance, prospering, though strikingly peace- 
ful, show off to advantage. 

Culmina villarum pendentibus edita ripis 

Et virides baccho colles, et amoena fluenta 

Subterlabentis tacito rumore Mosellae. 
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So Ausonius describes this Moselle scen- 
ery. A little above is the old castle, un- 
mistakably of Roman origin, in which 
Gérard of Metz, the first Duke of Lor- 
raine, was murdered ages ago, and whose 
walls he is supposed still to haunt at 
midnight, calling for vengeance upon his 
murderers. Its long-continued occupa- 
tion as a religious seminary has proved 
unavailing to lay the unquiet ghost. The 
building is now used as a hospital. High 
above the townlet, on the brow of the hill, 
lies the pretty village of Riistroff. All 
these are historically interesting sites. 
For here, in this peaceful valley, bordered 
on one side by the rocks of Montenach, 
and on the other by the Stromberg, the 
French, having no business to be there, 
pitched a camp against Germany and her 
British allies, which Vauban fortified, and 
which, after that, became a fixed military 
point. Pronouncedly French is Sierck at 
the present day, French in speech and 
French in sentiment. There is a delight- 
ful walk leading from it to Mensberg, 
which, according to the road selected, lies 
four or five miles distant. For the first 
mile you follow the course of the Moselle 
along the green Céte de Kirsch, on which 
the cherries, to which it probably owes its 
name, are indeed plentiful, pursuing your 
way through the village of Kirsch and 
striking off afterwards to the right, near 
a picturesque quarry of what looks like 
porphyry, but is really bright red grau- 
wacke. And then you dive into the side 
valley which leads straight up to the castle. 
Here all is fresh and green, leafy and 
smiling, till, beyond Mandern, the stone- 
covered cone of the Mensberg hill rises 
up steeply before you. 

The castle itself is picturesque and 
manifestly of considerable antiquity. For 
several centuries it belonged to the 
Knights of Sierck. It is said to have 
been built by the Templars, and if legend 
speaks true, the devil, who clearly signal- 
ized his presence, figuratively speaking, 
while Marlborough was there, had a hand 
in it from the very beginning. Knight 
Arnold, whom the Templars sent with 
sufficient means to superintend the build- 
ing, spent the money on his own pleasures. 
Then, as a matter of course, he invoked 
the aid of the devil, who appeared, we 
read, in the shape of um petit homme noir, 
and proved quite willing to afford the de- 
sired help for the usual consideration. 
Sixty years of life and health and a gold 
piece always in his pocket was what Ar- 
nold bargained for. He got it, but at the 
end of the sixty years Satan astonished 
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the company, with whom the knight was 
carousing, by his unexpected appearance, 
and unmercifully carried off his victim 
through the opening wall. Where the walt 
opened at Satan’s command, tradition will 
have it that never has human hand been 
able to fix mortar or cement. Supersti- 
tious people also say that Arnold still 
visits his old haunts every now and then, 
and can be plainly heard moaning and 
whining in stormy nights. This continued 
uncanniness is a little surprising, consid- 
ering that under one of its subsequent 
masters the castle became rather a holy 
place. The first historical record extant 
referring to it is of the year 1093. Atthat 
time the castle belonged to the Knights of 
Sierck. One of these, Jacob or James, was 
in 1439 consecrated Archbishop of Trier 
within those very walls. In his testament 
he relates that the ceremony took place. 
in the chapel situated in the “Grey 
Tower.” That is probably what the Mar- 
quis de Villars, in his account of a visit 
paid in 1820, calls the *“ Lanterne.” If so, 
the chapel may still be seen. There was 
another chapel, described as fort élégante, 
on the ground floor; but that has been 
pulled down by an irreverent recent pro- 
prietor, who required the room for a pro- 
saic hangar orshed. The male line of the 
Siercks died out in due course, and then 
the Counts of Sayn and the Counts of 
Sultz succeeded by marriage. At the time 
when the castle harbored our illustrious 
countryman, the proprietor was in all 
probability M.de Bettainville, though it 
may also have been M. de Mazirot. 

In 1807 the last noble owner found 
himself under the necessity of selling his 
baronial estate. He disposed of it to his 
tenant of the time, M. Breidt. At the 
present moment the castle is in the hands 
likewise of a peasant proprietor, a German 
from Prussian Rhineland, who, I rather 
suspect, on account of his nationality, does 
not get on over well with his neighbors at 
Sierck. Immediately around Mensberg 
the country is German, The French- 
speaking people of Sierck, however, do 
not seem to eye him with favor. They 
asked me rather invidious questions about 
him which could scarcely be kindly meant. 
In any case, he wants to sell; and when 
I was there, though I could not under- 
stand much of his broad Rhenish “ platt,” 
yet he conveyed to me clearly enough his 
impression that “people in England had 
very much money,” and that one of the 
persons so encumbered might do worse 
than buy his castle, interesting and pic- 
turesque and pleasantly situated as it is. 
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He also said something about its yielding 
a good return, but he did not enter into 
particulars, and he would not name a 
price. 

M. Abel will have it that the name 
Mensberg is a corruption from “ Monds- 
berg,” and that this bare-topped hill was 
in pagan times a place consecrated to the 
worship of the moon. There is Montenach 
near, and Mandern or Mondern, moreover 
Mondorf, all with “ Mond ” or “ Mont” in 
them, to support this theory in his opin- 
ion. And then there is the Stromberg, 
with its Druidical remains and traditions, 
which show it to have been a noted place 
for the worship, though not of the moon, 
of its near relative in mythology, the more 
powerful sun. 

Of this sun-worship, one curious rite 
has been handed down to our century. 
Whether the practice is actually continued 
at the present day I know not, but until 
recently, at any rate, every midsummer 
night saw the historic cérémonie de la 
roue enflammée duly observed on its sum- 
mit. On St. John’s eve, the organizers of 
the ceremony made the round of the vil- 
lages and farms in the neighborhood, col- 
lecting the usual tribute of straw, which 
was kept in readiness everywhere against 
their visit. Out of this straw they manu- 
factured a colossal sheaf, which was fixed 
upon a big pole as upon a pivot, so that it 
might be turned round and round. After 
the sounding of the Angelus, some hun- 
dreds of men marched up to the top of the 
mountain in solemn procession, carrying 
lighted torches. No women were allowed 
to take part. When it was quite dark, 
the sheaf was set on fire and turned rap- 
idly round, so as to present the appearance 
of a huge fiery wheel —the accepted and 
well-understood symbol of the sun. Sim- 
ilar customs, not unlike the old Celtic 
beltan or belstien, survive likewise in 
Alsace and the Black Forest. 

The Stromberg is also geologically in- 
teresting. It shows very plainly three 
different rocky strata, as different in color 
as they are in geological character, and 
hence contributing to the variety of the 
scenery. 

Chateau Malbrouk, occupying the high- 
est apex of the Mensberg Hill, where it 
commands a fine and extensive view al- 
most all round, lies “ four-square,” with a 
tower at each corner. Three of these 
towers, named severally, the Marquis de 
Villars tells us, Keretour, Kaltfeldertour, 
and Kesstour, are square, with the outer 

corner projecting sharply in an acute 
angle. 


The fourth, being the tallest and 
, 
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largest, and the most prominent feature in 
the whole structure, is round, and is called 
the Lanterne. The square enclosed with- 
in the walls, a large space measuring 
about one hundred and fifty by one hun- 
dred and eighty feet, is still entire. And 
indeed, though exposure and neglect have 
evidently done their work, it will take a 
long time before those huge walls of 
eleven feet thickness, and built of good 
hard stone, finally crumble to pieces. On 
the top, all is in ruins; and, for the matter 
of that, the whole courtyard, picturesquely 
dilapidated, seems in keeping with the 
walls. And all this is so charmingl 

archaic, that you might fancy yourself 
right in the Middle Ages. On your left, 
as you enter, stands a mill of the most 
primitive pattern, rather like what we 
see depicted in illustrated Bibles, one big 
stone working on another, and turned by 
a horse-gear of truly patriarchal type. 
Ramshackle sheds knocked up every- 
where, medizval implements all but falling 
to pieces, harness botched together of 
odds and ends, bits of architecture over 
which Mr. G. T. Clark would grow elo- 
quent, in juxtaposition with agricultural 
gear which Arthur Young would have de- 
scribed as antiquated even in his time; 
there is none of that modern spick-and- 
spanness which speaks of prosperity and 
high farming, but which is so tiresomely 
prosaic. Of course I must clamber about 
amid this @ééris, in approved archzolog- 
ical fashion. The dwelling-house, adjoin- 
ing the picturesque, crenulated Lantern 
Tower, is about the only part of the fabric 
which is in good repair. Nothing could 
hurt these rock-like walls and the solid 
timbers, which seem seasoned as if to 
last to eternity. Over the entrance, plain 
and conspicuous, is the coat of arms of 
the ancient family of the Siercks, in a 
field that should be or, a bend, gules, with 
three escallops, argent. That coat of arms 
was well known in the times of chivalry, 
for it is said in praise of the Knights of 
Sierck that they were “toujours A la téte 
de la chevalerie Lorraine.” Above are 
four well-preserved stone supports of a 
balcony which is gone. Inside is the 
room in which Marlborough feasted with 
his staff on the 5th of June, 1705, the day 
after his arrivai. Inside that is a large 
chamber, in which the proprietor will 
show you such archzological finds as he 
has gathered on his property. There are 
plenty of real old arrow-heads, dating from 
a time centuries before Marlborough. He 
tried to press some of these upon me. 





He could well spare them, he said. His 
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men found them almost daily in his fields. 
Then he had a piece of an old war-trum- 
pet, and other bronze and iron ware. One 
of the towers is now appropriated to the 
use of a granary, the wooden steps are 
broken, but otherwise the timbers are in 
splendid condition. Once you get upon 
the broad walls, you have plenty of serra 
But to climb up over 
the loose rubbish is a work of not a little 
danger, especially since all the ladders 
seem rickety. Of course [ must ascend 
the Lantern Tower. The man had ex- 
cited my curiosity by telling me of a mys- 
terious inscription. What it was exactly 
he could not say, but he remembered 
something like an I, and a C, and an M, 
which might have stood for “John 
Churchill (Duke of) Marlborough.” It 
might also be something more interesting 
still, for every priest who comes to see the 
castle — and there are plenty, he told me 
— is anxious to examine, and, if possible, 
decipher it. So, whatever it was, there 
must be something worth the climb. 
With the help of a very long ladder, minus 
about half its proper allowance of rungs 
(sometimes two or three missing at a time), 
and generally evidently not firm of build, I 
managed with some peril to life and limb to 
climb up through a window. Half-a-dozen 
times did I want to desist from the venture, 
not caring to trust myself further to the 
shaky ladder. But mine host encouraged 
me to persevere. From the top there was 
a charming view. Hills and valleys all 
round, I could see far away into the Pala- 
tinate, and towards the Vosges; and there, 
right opposite, lay Mandern, where the 
village swineherd was tooting on his old- 
fashioned horn, to summon his bristly 
charge for their trot out among the 
“mast.” The pig is a grand institution 
in Lorraine, and held in honor accord- 
ingly. There is no dish in a Lorrain’s 
estimation which will compare with cochon 
de lait. Again, from the tower I could 
very well trace the line*of march of the 
two armies in 1705. There was Sierck, 
from which the French retreated, and 
Perle, from which Marlborough advanced. 
There, close by, was Merschweiler, in 
which Lord Churchill had his headquar- 
ters. And there, on the other side, was 
Retel, to which Villars retreated. Retel 
was a Benedictine abbey. And M. Sauer, 


the late (French) archivist of Metz, told 
me that in the possession of his friend, M. 
Dufrésne, lately dead, he had seen as an 
object of interest carefully preserved a 
sauve-garde, or letter of protection, given 
by Marlborough to the monks of that 
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place. If that is correct, since Retel was 
altogether within the French lines, it 
shows what a firm belief the local people 
had in Marlborough’s invincibility. But 
I am inclined to believe that the saxuve- 
garde was granted to Marienfloss, because 
M. Sauer distinctly mentioned that it had 
been given to a Carthusian monastery; 
and Marienfloss, having been originally 
Franciscan, was Carthusian after 1414. 

The promised inscription turned out a 
disappointment. It consisted simply of 
the motto “ Deo Servire,” carved in the 
stone in old English characters, with a 
sculptured hand pointing to it. You 
could still see traces of the altar. Here, 
it is assumed, the archbishop received the 
rite of consecration. 

Marlborough’s visit was, as Bishop 
Hare, who accompanied the forces in his 
capacity of chaplain-general, calls it in his 
unpublished correspondence, a thoroughly 
“bad business.” The duke was then in 
the zenith of his fame. He had won Blen- 
heim. Inthe autumn of 1704 he conceived 
what Alison rightly terms the “ bold and 
decisive” plan of pushing the war into 
what was to all intents and purposes the 
enemy’s country. The hostile armies had 
fought on Dutch and German soil ; he 
would move the seat of war into France, 
advancing along the Moselle and the Saar, 
attack the enemy where he was weakest, 
and his frontier was meagrely provided 
with fortresses, and so compel the French 
to spare the territory of our allies, It 
was, in principle, Count Moltke’s plan of 
one hundred and sixty-five years after; 
only Marlborough would have carried out 
his idea with ninety thousand troops. In 
1704 he had wished to take Saarlouis. 
But the delay — “ needless ” as he calls it 
—in the siege of Landau, by the fault of 
our allies, rendered that impossible. He 
arranged, however, with Prince Eugene, 
that early in 1705 the allies should take 
the field, when all that he planned to do 
would have been perfectly feasible. Un- 
fortunately, our allies, as usual, left us 
disappointingly in the lurch. Marlbor- 
ough was on the spot in proper time, with 
his forty-two thousand men, all English 
orin English pay. But the bishops-elec- 
tors of Trier and Mainz and the electors 
palatine were to provide three thousand 
horses for his artillery, and Prince Louis 
of Baden was to bring up forty thousand 
or fifty thousand men of the imperial 
army; and both these parties failed in 
their engagements. The Prince of Baden, 
who was afterwards in consequence nick- 
named by the army “le prince des Louis,” 
3 
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had had his sensitive toes trodden upon 
by Marlborough at Blenheim, and was, 
moreover, put out at seeing Prince Eugene 
placed over him; and so his Serenity 
made his excuses and delayed his march, 
and at length, just at the time when he 
was most wanted in the field, leisurely 
went to take the waters of Schlangenbad. 

Villars had, as Bishop Hare puts it, 
evidently “no stomach ” for fighting Marl- 
borough; he retreated before him with 
ready alacrity. - But while Prince Louis 
was keeping the duke in suspense, another 
French army pushed its way into the 
poorly garrisoned Netherlands, besieged 
the Dutch fortresses, and things grew so 
serious that “express upon express ” ar- 
rived in the British camp imploring Marl- 
borough to come post-haste to their res- 
cue, which eventually he did. 

In the face of an overwhelming mass of 
evidence, French and English, to the con- 
trary, it is a little amusing to find Villars 
bragging that he had “ repelled” the En- 
glish general. In a Frenchman, indeed, 
that little bit of buncombe is excusable ; 
that is the way in which French history is 
written. Butit is a trifle surprising to find 
English Mr. Murray accepting Villars’s 
_ Statement, in preference to the consensus 
of other historians, and proclaiming in his 
guide-book that here, even at Sierck, 
* Marshal Villars arrested the progress of 
Marlborough.” Marshal Villars did noth- 
ing of the kind; he retreated most accom- 
modatingly. It was the faithless Prince 
Louis who arrested the duke’s progress. 

The local people tell a curious story of 
the way in which Mensberg was captured 
by the English. Villars, finding himself 
compelled to retire, left the old castle 
garrisoned by twelve hommes d’élite, fur- 
nished by the governor of Sierck, and 
forty willageois bien armés. Of course 
the little garrison had to be on the gui 
vive, so the drawbridge was kept pulled 
up and the gates were carefully locked. 
One dark night the old sergeant com- 
manding the watch was surprised to hear 
outside a woman’s cries, uttered in plain- 
tive tones. Sure enough, there was a 
woman standing at the gate,a nun. When 
questioned, she said that she was “ Soeur 
Claire,” from a convent at Trier, which 
the mécréants d’ Anglais had seized, turn- 
ing the poor inmates out of the city as 
bouches inutiles ; she was making her way 
to her relatives at Diedenhofen, but had 
been overtaken by the night; would they, 
“for Christ’s sake,” be merciful and take 
her in, The sergeant was a pious man, 
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and kind of disposition; so he had the 
bridge lowered and gave “ Claire” food 
and comfortable quarters, warning her, 
however — she is described as a good- 
looking young woman—that she must 
quit the fortress next morning. Next 
morning, accordingly, the soldiers took 
her out and put her on her way to Dieden- 
hofen. But scarcely had they left her, 
when, to their astonishment, she turned 
slick round and pursued the road to Lux- 
emburg. A few days after the English 
appeared before Mensberg, and sum- 
moned the garrison to surrender. The 
latter begged a short respite for consid- 
eration, and then reluctantly opened the 
gates. The duke, we are told, had laid 
down a strict rule for the campaign, direct- 
ing that every enemy taken with weapons 
in his hands should be shot. Under that 
rule the garrison were doomed, and every- 
thing was promptly got ready for execu- 
tion. At the very last moment up gallops 
a young officer, Marlborough’s nephew, 
with a letter of pardon for the sergeant. 
It was “ Sister Claire.” ‘ You have spared 
my life,” he called out to the sergeant, “I 
will spare yours; we are quits.” 

This is, of course, a mere legend. What 
may possibly have given rise to it is that, 
as we read in Hare’s letters, at Perle, the 
duke’s French valet, venturing too far out- 
side the English lines, got taken by his 
own countrymen, and in his fright, like a 
fool, intending to ensure his safety, gave 
himself out for a deserter. As the duke’s 
private servant he would have been set 
free; as a professing deserter, he was 
watched with suspicion as a supposed spy 
and bettered his case in no wise. 

From Marlborough’s despatches and 
other contemporary sources, including 
Bishop Hare’s manuscript letters from the 
camp, we learn pretty well what really 
took place. In1702 the French had, by a 
quite unjustified coup de main, seized Lor- 
raine. Under the treaty of Ryswick they 
were entitled to march their troops through 
Lorraine. They marched them into 
Nancy, and there brusquely announced 
their intention: “J’y suis, j’y reste!” 
We have a letter from Duke Leopold and 
his minister, Sauter, reporting this occur- 
rence to his envoy at Vienna, Count Han 
et Martigny. And poor Leopold, it is said, 
though feeling keenly the indignity of his 
position, was above all things anxious, in 
the interest of his people, to spare them 
the horrors of a war and to stop the allies, 
his friends, from exercising their right 
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French out. Accordingly, he was not 
over-much delighted to find Marlborough 
approaching his borders. 

In 1705, understanding, to some extent 
at least, what Marlborough intended, Vil- 
lars, summoned to the command from the 
depths of the Cevennes, took his meas- 
ures accordingly. With what difficulty an 
adequate force was mustered we learn 
from Voltaire’s “ Siécle de Louis XIV.” 
However, somehow or other, fifty-five 
thousand men were put inthe field. “ Ex- 
cellentes troupes,” Villars says, “ pleines 
d’ardeur et de courage,” and, as offensive 
warfare was out of the question on this 
point, the country beyond Sierck was laid 
waste. In Sierck and along the heights, 
Villars took upa position which he him- 
self described, one or two days before 
Marlborough’s appearance, in_ these 
words: *“ Here is a fine place to meet an 
enemy; the best ground in the world to 
fight on a good occasion.” ‘The French 
lines stretched from the heights of the 
Moselle, opposite Retel, over Montenach 
heights, the Coteau d’Altenberg, the 
Ferme de Kiinsberg, to the villages of 
Friisching and Kerling, to the brook of 
K6nigsmachern. 

A few days after, Marlborough ap- 
proached at the head of his motley force, 
consisting of English, Dutch, Danes, 
Liinenburgers, Hanoverians, etc., having 
crossed the Moselle at Igel and the Saar at 
Consarbriick. “ This march,” says Bishop 
Hare, “for the length of it, 1 consider a 
masterpiece.” “The opportunity,” he 
goes on, “should have been tempting for 
the enemy to oppose the invaders, had the 
marshal had any stomach for it.” But 
“stomach ” he evidently had none. No 
opposition of any kind was offered. On 
the contrary, as soon as the French heard 
of the English being at Perle, they made 
what haste they could to get away from 
Sierck, being fifty-five thousand against 
our forty-two thousand. “It was divert- 
ing to see the marshal retiring,” writes 
Hare. Already at that time the French 
troops began to desert; so Marlborough 
was kept pretty well informed concerning 
their condition. The French retired to 
Retel, and Marlborough pushed on to 
what he called the “Camp d’Elft”— it 
should be “ Eft” — of which Castle Mens- 
berg was the centre. Here, accordingly, 
he fixed his quarters, and here he waited 
twelve weary days for the three thousand 
horses for the artillery, and for the Ger- 
man troops under Prince Louis of Baden, 
to come up. They were, as Hare says, 
“continually coming, and never came.” 
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Had the prince at least been honest about 
it, the English would have known where 
they were, and been spared much hard- 
ship, and Marlborough much anxiety. 
Bishop Hare, in his unpublished letters, 
suggests that the French at headquarters 
were well aware of the hitch, and therefore 
did not send Villars the reinforcements 
which he demanded. Villars was “ strongly 
encamped with a wood and two ruisseaus 
before him, besides the hollow way be- 
tween us, which is very deep and broad.” 
“ Villars ne pouvait étre attaqué de front,” 
says a French writer in the “ Austrasie.” 
It would, indeed, have been sheer folly in 
an inferior force to attack him. “We 
could neither make a siege without artil- 
lery, nor attack their army without more 
troops.” And there the English were, on 
“ Hungry Hill,” as the soldiers christened 
their starvation quarters. “Sure, never 
army passed fifteen such tedious days. 
The soldiers will remember this camp, 
one while; both forage and provisions 
were very scarce, and neither to be had 
after the two or three first days within any 
reasonable distance, the country being of 
itself extremely bad, and made still worse 
by a strange and unnatural season, such 
as has not been known even here above 
once in the memory of man.” 

As Marlborough complains to Harley, 
the weather was exceptionally cold, which 
might, he thought, account for the large 
number of desertions from the English 
camp. He begs that deserters may be 
watched for in the English ports, and 
seized and punished “for an example.” 
Of these desertions our commissariat un- 
fortunately did not get the benefit. For, 
as Hare writes, if our men deserted home, 
in still larger numbers did the French 
desert to the English, so that the matter 
became serious. There were too many 
mouths already for the supply of food. 
“ All this time the poor devils who had 
taken so much pains to come so far lay 
starving in a cursed camp, under an impos- 
sibility of doing anything.” 

The duke grew anxious. “He uses 
not to make complaint, but nobody’s coun- 
tenance speaks more.” His entourage 
feared that he might be taken downright 
ill. At length, under pressure from the 
distressed Dutch, who sent ‘express 
upon express,” on the rsth of June, the 
army were given orders to hold themselves 
in readiness to march. Never was order 
more welcome. On the fifteenth, at mid- 
night, the retreat began, the troops march- 
ing back to their old camping-ground at 
Cons and Igel, twenty squadrons guarding 
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the rear. “But the maréchal was very 


civil, and let us go off without giving us| paig 


the least disturbance. It happened un- 
fortunately,” the chaplain-general goes 
on, “to be a very wet night, the first rain 
we have had a long time, till about ten 
next morning. This madeamarch, which 
was in itself very long, exceedingly fatigu- 
ing; tho’ if the men might have had their 
choice, I believe they would have gone it 
rather than stay’d at Elft a day longer.” 

Thus ended, owing to German dilatori- 
ness, a “ noble enterprise,”a plan which, 
if carried out, must have altered the posi- 
tion of the contending countries materially 
for the year, and might have ended the 
war. Marlborough felt his disappointment 
keenly, as Villars puts it, “almost like a 
defeat.” At any rate, he did not wish to 
be misunderstood by his opponent, and so 
he wrote to Villars: “ Rendez-moi la jus- 
tice de croire que maretraite est la faute 
du Prince de Bade et que je vous éstime 
encore plus que je ne suis faché contre 
lui.” Villars makes fun of this as a mere 
pretence. He pretends that the army 
under Marlborough was overwhelmingly 
superior in numbers to his own, that the 
whole German contingent was with the 
duke, and that the latter, to put it in plain 
English, “funked” a battle. The English 
quitted the camp, he says, in such absolute 
silence that he was not aware of it till too 
late, or he would have been down upon 
them. He wrote to his king: “Il me 
semble que Dieu, protecteur des armes 
de Votre Majesté, avait marqué a ce grand 
nombre d’ennemis les termes qu’ils de- 
vaient respecter. On les a empéchés de 
mettre le pied sur vos terres. Le poste 
que votre armée a occupé était précisé- 
ment sur la frontiére de ses états.” 

Villars turned the duke’s stealthy de- 
parture to good account for a laugh against 
a poor Lorrain envoy who was brought up 
as a prisoner by his outposts, having been 
seized with a safe-conduct from Marlbor- 
ough in his hands. There was another 
Lorrain envoy with Villars at the time. 
The latter said, “ Tell your master what 
has happened to you, and that the same 
fate awaits himself according to the deci- 
sion which he may make in his alliance 
between France and the emperor.” 

Marlborough pushed on to the Nether- 
lands, and still managed to obtain laurels 
in that year. But he felt it difficult to get 
over his disappointment at Mensberg. 
When he reached Dryborn, he wrote to 
the duchess and to Godolphin, expressing 
to the former his sense of humiliation, and 
to the latter his desire to be allowed to 


retire from service at the end of tke cam- 
aign. 

I left Mensberg much less crestfallen. 
I had had a glorious walk and some fine 
views, and had seen an interesting site 
and building. But Arnold de Sierck’s 
devil must baulk me in some little way, or 
he would belie his character. My friends 
at the castle had confided to me that there 
was a curious old chronicle relating to the 
castle in the possession of an old facteur 
(that is, a postman) at Sierck; that chron- 
icle, of course, I was anxious tosee. With 
some difficulty I found the facteur, who 
had lent the manuscript to the cuzré for 
inspection, and for the preparation of a 
notice to be published. The curé was 
most civil, and asked me, as French curés, 
when they are students, are fond of asking, 
what was the correct pronunciation of cer- 
tain English words, carefully laid by for 
such an occasion. But the manuscript 
turned out to be a poor, incorrect copy of 
something I had already seen at Metz. I 
was much questioned about the inhabitants 
of the castle. “ Est-ce-qu’on a été com- 
plaisant?” “ Very,” I was bound to reply. 
And back I went along that route de 
Thionville, which has been called /e gré- 
nier de Metz, and had ample opportunity 
of satisfying myself of the truth of the 
Lorrain saying which, not without justice, 
affirms that “les plus beaux villages bor- 
dent le cours de la Moselle.” 

HENRY W. WOLFF. 
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ALL that follows was spoken in a small 
tavern, a stone’s throw from Cheapside, 
the day before I left London. It was 
spoken in a dull voice, across a greasy 
tablecloth, and amid an atmosphere so 
thick with the reek of cooking that one 
longed to change it for the torrid street 
again, to broil in an ampler furnace. Old 
Tom Pickford spoke it, who has been a 
clerk for fifty-two years in Tweedy’s East 
India warehouse, and in all that time has 
never been out of London; but when he 
takes a holiday, spends it in hanging about 
Tweedy’s and observing that unlovely 
place of business from the outside. The 


dust, if not the iron, of Tweedy’s has en- 
tered into his soul; and Tweedy’s young 
men know him as “ The Mastodon.” He 
is a thin, bald septuagenarian, with sloping 
shoulders and a habit of regarding the 





pavement when he walks, sothat he seems 
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to steer his way by instinct rather than 
sight. In general he keeps silence while 
eating his chop; and on this occasion 
there was something unnatural in his ut- 
terance, a divorce of manner between the 
speaker and his words such as one would 
expect in a Sybil disclaiming under stress 
of the god. I fancied it had something to 
do with a black necktie that he wore in- 
stead of the blue bird’s-eye cravat familiar 
to Tweedy’s; and with his extraordinary 
conduct in refusing to-day the chop that 
the waiter brought, and limiting bis lunch 
to cheese and lettuce. 

Having pulled the lettuce to pieces, he 
pushed himself back a little from the 
table, looked over his spectacles at me, 
then at the tablecloth, and began in a 
dreamy voice :— 

“Old Gabriel is dead. I heard the 
news at the office this morning, and went 
out and bought a black tie. I am the 
oldest man in Tweedy’s now—older by 
six years than Sam Collins, who comes 
next; so there is no mistake about it. 
Sam is looking for the place; I saw it in 
his eye when he told me, and I expect 
he'll get it. But I’m the oldest clerk in 
Tweedy’s. Only God Almighty can alter 
that, and it’s very satisfactory to me. I 
don’t care about the money. Sam Collins 
will be stuck up over it, like enough; but 
he'll never write a hand like Gabriel’s, not 
if he lives to be a hundred; and he knows 
it, and knows I'll be there to remind him 
of it. Gabriel’s was a beautiful fist —so 
small, too, if he chose. Why, once, in his 
spare hours, he wrote out all the Psalms, 
with the headings, on one side of a folio 
sheet, and had it framed and hung up in 
his parlor, out at Shepherd’s Bush. He 
died in the night —oh, yes, quite easily. 
He was down at the office all yesterday, 
and spoke to me as brisk as abird. They 
found him dead in his bed this morning. 

“T seem cut up about it? Well, not 
exactly. Ah, you noticed that I refused 
my chop to-day. Bless your soul, that’s 
not on Gabrie!’s account. I am well on 
in years, and I suppose it would be nat- 
ural of me to pity old men, and expect 
pity. But I can’t; no, zt’s only the youn 
that I pity. If you must know, I didn’t 
take a chop to-day because I haven’t the 
money in my pocket to pay for it. You 
see there was this black tie that I gave 
eighteenpence for; but something else 
happened this morning that I'll tell you 
about. 

“ I] came down in a ’bus as usual. You 
remember what muggy weather it was up 
to ten o’clock — though you wouldn’t think 
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it, to feel the heat now. Well, the ’bus 
was packed, inside and out. At least, 
there was just room for one more inside 
when we pulled up by Charing Cross, and 
there he got in —a boy with a stick anda 
bundle in a blue handkerchief. 

““ Hé wasn’t more than thirteen; bound 
for the Docks, you could tell at a glance; 
and by the way he looked about you could 
tell as easily that in stepping outside 
Charing Cross Station he’d set foot on 
London stones for the first time. God 
knows how it struck him —the slush and 
drizzle, the ugly shop-fronts, the horses 
slipping in the brown mud, the crowd on 
the pavement pushing him this side and 
that. The poor little chap was standing 
in the middle of it with dazed eyes, like 
a hare’s, when the ’bus pulled up. His 
eyelids were pink and swollen; but he 
wasn’t crying, though he wanted to. In- 
stead, he gave a gulp as he came on board 
with stick and bundle, and tried to look 
brave as a lion. 

“T’d have given worlds to speak to 
him; but I couldn’t. On my word, sir, I 
should have cried. It wasn’t so much 
the little chap’s look. But to the knot of 
his bundle there was tied a bunch of cot- 
tage flowers — sweet williams, boy’s love, 
and a rose or two—and the sight and 
smell of them in that stuffy omnibus were 
like tears on thirsty eyelids. It’s the 
young that I pity, sir. For Gabriel, in 
his bed up at Shepherd’s Bush, there’s no 
more to be said, as far as I can see; and 
as for me, I’m the oldest clerk in Tweedy’s, 
which is very satisfactory. It’s the young 
faces, set towards the road along which 
we have travelled, that trouble me. Some- 
times, sir, I lie awake in my lodgings and 
listen, and the whole of this London seems 
filled with the sound of children’s feet 
running, and I can sob aloud. You may 
say that itis only selfishness, and what I 
really pity is my own boyhood. I dare say 
you’re right. It’s certain that, as I kept 
glancing at the boy and his sea-kit, and 
his bunch of flowers, my mind went back 
to the January morning, sixty-five years 
back, when the coach took me off for the 
first time from the village where I was 
born, to a London charity school. I was 
worse off than the boy in the omnibus, for 
I had just lost father and mother. Yet it 
was the sticks and stones and flower-beds 
that I mostly thought of. I went round 
and said good-bye to the lilacs, and told 
them to be in flower by the time I came 
back. I said to the rose-bush, ‘ You must 
be as high as my window next May; 
you know you only missed it by three 
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inches last summer.’ Then I went to the 
cow-house, and kissed the cows one by 
one. They were to be sold by auction the 
very next week, but I guessed nothing of 
it, and ordered them not to forget me. 
And last I looked at the swallows’ nests 
under the thatch — the last year’s nests — 
and told myself that they would be filled 
again when I returned. I remembered 
this; and how I stretched out my hands to 
the place from the coach-top ; and how at 
Reading, where we stopped, I spent the 
two shillings that I possessed in a cocoa- 
nut and a bright clasp-knife; and how I 
broke the knife in opening the nut; and 
how, when I opened it, the nut was sour ; 
and how I cried myself to sleep, and woke 
in London. 

“ The young men in Tweedy’s, though 
they respect my long-standing there, make 
fun of me at times, because I never take 
a holiday inthe country. Why, sir, dare 
not. 1 should wander back to my old vil- 
lage,and—— Well, I know how it would 
be then. I should find it smaller and 
meaner; I should search about for the 
flowers and nests, and listen for the music 
that I knew sixty-five years ago, and re- 
member ; and they would not be discover- 
able. Also every face would stare at me ; 
for all the faces I know are dead. Then 


I should think I had missed my way and 
come to the wrong place ; or (worse) that 
no such spot ever existed, and I have been 
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cheating myself all these years; that, in 
fact, I was mad all the while, and have no 
stable reason for existing — I, the oldest 
clerk in Tweedy’s! To be sure, there 
would be my parents’ head-stones in the 
churchyard. But what are they, if the 
churchyard itself is changed ? 

“As it is, with £300 fer annum and 
enough laid by to keep him, if I fail, an 
old bachelor has no reason to grumble. 
But the sight of that little chap’s nosegay 
and the thought of the mother who tied it 
there, made my heart swell as I fancy 
the earth must swell when rain is .com- 
ing. His eyes filled once and he brushed 
them under pretence of pulling his cap 
forward, and stole a glance round to see if 
any one had noticed him. The other 
passengers were busy with their own 
thoughts, and I pretended to stare out of 
the window opposite; but there was the 
drop, sure enough, on his hand as he laid 
it on his lap again. - 

“He was bound for the Docks and 
thence for the open sea, and I, that was 
bound for Tweedy’s only, had to get out 
at the top of Cheapside. I know the 
*bus-conductor — a very honest man— 
and, in getting out, I slipped half-a-crown 
into his hand to give to the boy, with my 
blessing, at his journey’s end. When I 
picture his face, sir, I wish I had made it 
five shillings, and gone without a new tie 
and dinner altogether.” Q. 





A TuRKISH ‘‘ DAUGHTER OF THE REGI- 
MENT.’’— The St. Petersburg correspondent 
of the Daily News tells the following pretty 
story of a ‘‘ daughter of the regiment.’’? Dur- 
ing the Russo-Turkish war a private in the 
Kexholm Regiment when in Bulgaria found a 
little Turkish girl about four years old, who 
had been abandoned by her father and mother. 
The soldier took the little one to his officers, 
who resolved to adopt it. The child, who 
was suffering from want of food, soon recov- 
ered, and told her protectors that her name 
was Aish. As soon as peace had been signed 
and the Russians were allowed to enter Con- 
stantinople the colonel bought a quantity of 
dresses for ‘*the young lady,” and ‘‘a hat 
with a real garden of flowers uponit.’? When 
the regiment returned to Warsaw the officers 
resolved to do their best for the girl. They 
imposed upon themselves an income-tax of 
one per cent. and resolved to pay to “the 
Aish fund ’’ ten copecks of each game of 
cards used at the regimental club, etc. Aish, 
who meanwhile had been christened under 
the name of Maria Kexholmskaia, was then 





placed at the Maria College for young girls 
at Warsaw. Twelve years have passed and 
Maria Kexholmskaia has become a pretty 
girl, and has just finished her college studies. 
‘The regiment gave a fée in her honor a few 
days ago; then a state dinner, during which 
the oldest non-commissioned officers of the 
regiment, in the name of all the privates, pre- 
sented a holy image, and in the evening there 
was aball. Asa sign of her gratitude, Maria 
Kexholmskaia presented the regiment with a 
large velvet cushion, on which she had em- 
broidered in gold the monogram of the regi- 
ment and exact copies of all the decorations 
and medals the regiment has received for its 
allantry. In one ot the corners she had em- 
roidered ‘*‘ Masha (or Maria) Kexholmskaia, 
24th January, 1878 — 19th June, 1890.’’ The 
emperor of Austria is the chief of the regi- 
ment, and it is supposed that he will do some- 
thing to show his interest in the daughter of 
his regiment, who is now staying with Gen- 
eral Panjoutin, commander of the 11th Divi- 
sion, the officer who commanded the Kexholm 
Regiment when little Aish was found. 








